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HILE the Russian advance over a large sector of the front Navy, the crushing victory which the Air Force achieved in the 
‘ IW west and north’ of Moscow continues, and the German air, the damage done to the enemy on land, and the experience 
ay; advance in the Caucasus is slow and liable to actual set-backs, the gained with a view to invasion. Probably one of the lessons is 
situation at Stalingrad grows steadily graver. The resistance is that landings in a full-scale invasion must be preceded by intensive 
N being maintained with incredible heroism, but von Bock’s reserves bombing or shelling of the fronts to be attacked—a military action 
A- of men and material, including aircraft, seem to be inexhaustible likely to cause so much destruction among French civilians that 
ind his forces are driving forward yard by yard by the sheer weight we might well refrain from taking it for the minor purposes of a 
" hf the artillery and armour they command. Precisely how near the raid. One of the objects of such a raid as this must be to keep 
hall of Stalingrad | is cannot- be determined from the rival com- the enemy constantly on the qui vive, not at one point only, but 
\L-s fauniqués. It would indeed be premature to conclude that it cannot everywhere on their long coast-line from Norway to the Bay of 
be held even yet. Street-fighting, if it comes to that, will favour Biscay, so that, compelled to strengthen the whole line, they may 
the defence and add to the aiready colossal losses the Germans have have to employ large forces in defence. But to attain that object 
Rsined. Serious, moreover, as the fall of the great industrial city ftequemcy is necessary. A score of raids, following in quick 
would be, the Germans’ immediate gain would be limited. Nothing SUCcession, each at one-twentieth of the strength of the Dieppe 
ations, Hhut a shell of a city would remain ; all its industries would be out id, would serve this purpose. It is surprising and disappointing 
pends Be action for months ; there would be little even to provide Bock’s that we have not had such constant evidence of the offensive spirit. 
found Jamies with winter-quarters. Unless the Volga crossing is forced, 
“H Pvhat is left of Stalingrad will be under perpetual fire from the Laval’s Reckless Treachery 
~~ fastern bank, if not from the islands in mid-stream, and though Laval’s actions make it clear that he knows he has burnt his boats, 
__ [ihe invader would be in a position to stop traffic on the Volga, ice and that he is committed to more and more co-operation with 
‘ollege FWould soon be doing that in any case. It is in the light of next Germany however much it may alienate America, provoke protests 
a year’s campaigns that the loss of Stalingrad would be most disastrous from the Vatican, and scandalise and embitter opinion in France. 
mee the Russians and its capture most advantageous to the Germans. The forced-labour decree issued by the Vichy Government is 
alifica- [By that time it may be hoped the general situation will have changed designed to enable him to send Frenchmen to work for Hitler in 
" materially, though it would be more encouraging if we had not to Germany as well as in war factories at home. Religious opinion 
ctober | "ait So long for signs of that. The fighting in Egypt has died down, throughout unoccupied France is outraged by the mass deportation 
ind both sides are once more engaged in a race for reinforcements; of Jews to a country which wants them as slaves. This cynical 
~ fia that this week’s raid on Tobruk may have put Rommel at some defiance of humanity has produced strong protests from the Vatican, 
- disadvantage. Mr. Lyttelton. has- spoken rather cryptically of and the clergy in France have boldly read in the churches the 
be |oming evidences of victory. The feeling that it is quite time they Pastoral Letter condemning the persecution of the Jews. A profound 
ces- [ome is growing daily. Meanwhile our one effective offensive, the impression has been created in France by the stand of the eight 
tir-war on Gerinany, is quite clearly yielding results, Jesuit priests in Lyons who hid and refused to surrender Jewish 
— children demanded for deportation. Laval himself, supported only 
—| * . by Germany, sinks deeper and deeper into a cruel and reckless pro- 
The Price of Dieppe Nazi policy. Mr. Cordell Hull’s protests last Tuesday against the 
It was always clear that a heavy price had to be paid in the aid Vichy is giving to the enemies of the United States will not 
Dieppe raid in killed, wounded and prisoners: It ‘has been deflect Laval, though they may cause more uneasiness to Pétain, 
anounced in Ottawa that the Canadian total losses were 3,350, of who already found himself charged by the Holy See with actions 
whom 2,417 are reported missing, the majority of these being pre- irreconcilable with the religious feelings so often invoked in his 
— bly prisoners. It should be remembered that the Canadians speeches. Is Marshal Pétain unwilling or powerless to check the 





‘onstituted by far the greater number of the land forces employed. 
ese casualties are a heavy item on the debit side of the reckoning. 
On the credit side we must put the slightness of the losses to the 





abominations to which Laval is committing his Government, and 
which are kindling such a fire of hatred among Frenchmen as will 
one day sweep it to destruction? 
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Success in Madagascar 


Though at the time of writing only the request for an armistice 
in Madagascar, not its actual conclusion, has yet been reported, there 
can be little doubt that all serious resistance to the British advance 
on the capital, Antananarivo is at an end. The operations, which 
began with the seizure of the northern port of Diego Suarez last 
May, were necessitated by the grave danger that Japan, whose 
penchant for seizing strategic islands has been ominously demon- 
strated elsewhere, would establish herself athwart our essential 
communications with the Red Sea and the Middle East and India. 
The hope that once Diego Suarez was reduced the Governor 
would co-operate with the Allied forces on the basis of their pledge 
that French sovereignty should be fully respected during the occu- 
pation afd fully restored afterwards has been disappointed ; hence 
the further operations. There could be no doubt about the out- 
come, At the time of the last census there were only some 25,000 
French in Madagascar out of a total population of nearly four mil- 
lion, and it is clear that most of these have little sympathy with the 
present Vichy administration. The Madagascar operations were 
well conceived and efficiently executed. They should be followed 
by peace and prosperity in the island, but there will clearly have to 
be a substantial occupying force to guard against possible Japanese 
attack still. 


Service Pay 

The whole question of Service pay and the increases which were 
announced last week has been put in a false perspective by the 
attempt to equate them with wages prevailing in industry. For this 
the Government is partly to be blamed by issuing a White Paper 
which, in an effort to explain away the discrepancies, made estimates 
which broke down under investigation. ‘The first fact to be recog- 
nised is that the Government has made some increase in the basic 
rate of pay and in the allowances for dependants which is welcome 
and will make a difference to the men. Everyone wishes that the 
Service-man should be paid as well as possible, but it would be a 
lamentable thing if Members of Parliament should enter into a 
competition of vicarious generosity and rajse expectations which 
cannot be satisfied. Those who object to the Government’s 
decision to stabilise the rates of pay in the Services (so 
long as prices remain unchanged), though they are not stabilised 
in industry, could make a much stronger case against the 
Government for failing to stabilise prices. Sir Stafford Cripps 
did well to break right away from the line of argument implicit 
in the unfortunate White Paper, admitting at once that the 
problem could not be solved on the basis of “comparison with 
industry—the most that can be done is to see that the soldier sailor 
or airman can cover his own requirements and provide adequately 
for his family. The most effective criticism is that which has drawn 
attention to certain anomalies, such as disparities in the pay of junior 
officers in the Navy as compared with the Army, and the delays in 
the making of grants. When once a tolerable rate of pay and main- 
tenance has been provided for the Serviceman what matters most 
to him is that his position after the war should be secured.- That is 
a problem which requires assiduous attention, now rather than later. 


The Trade Disputes Act 


A danger signal was hoisted at the last meeting of the Trades 
Union Congress which should warn the Government that it js very 
unwise to shirk consideration of the Trade Disputes Act. The 
Labour Party, and trade unionists in particular, feel very bitterly 
about the continuance of this legislation unamended on the Statute 
Book, and it was frankly stated at the Congress that unwillingness 
to consider the matter js straining national unity to the uttermost. 
The Act was passed in the year after the General Strike by a 
Conservative Government determined to deprive the unions for 
ever of the power to repeat so grave an error, and its drastic terms 
were regarded by the unions at the time as an act of vengeance. 
Strikes, whether primary or sympathetic, designed to coerce the 
Government were declared to be illegal, even if workmen had law- 
fully terminated their contracts. Criminal liabilities were imposed 
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on officials supporting such strikes. Trade union funds were mad 
liable in respect of damages awarded to employers arising from 
illegal strikes, and the principle ot “ contracting in” was substituted 
for that of “ contracting out ” in the matter of members’ contribution 
to a political fund. It has to be remembered that since the Ac 
was passed the whole trend of trade unionism has been away fron 
the unconstitutional to the constitutional. It has become an active 
necessary partner in industry, tending to eliminate rather tha 
create friction. Unions of civil servants should no longer be for. 
bidden affiliation to other organisations, and municipal employes 
should be on the same footing as other trade unionists. The union 
are not on strong ground when they ask to be allowed virtually 
compel their members to subscribe to political funds. But they ar 
asking for amendment, not complete repeal, of the Act. The Prim 
Minister has asked Congress not to press for consideration of th 
ques‘ion in thé middle of the war. This attitude has provoked th 
criticism that the war is to be an excuse for delaying reform. |; 
would be far better to have the matter discussed in a friend) 
atmosphere than to wait till bitterness has grown to antagonism. 


Co npulsion for Youth? 

Is the Conservative Sub-Committee on Education, which thi 
week publishes a report on “the 14 to 18 age-group” the same 
Conservative Sub-Committee on Education which last wee 
published a report, duly noted in these columns, on Educationd 
Aims? If so it can only be supposed ‘that the latter, an admirable 
document, was produced in a moment of abnormal exaltation, a 
the former, a deplorable document, in a moment of abnormd 
aberration. What the sub-committee, which must be animated by: 
considerable wistful admiration for the Hitlerjugend, desires firs 
and foremost after the war is compulsion. It is not made entirely 
clear what is to be done with the 14-18’s—it is doubtful whether 
the sub-committee is really clear about that itself—but the essential 
thing is that the State shall be in a position to do what it likes with 
them. They are to be regimented into a Federation of Youth, 
with the existing registration of the 16-18’s, which the sub-committee 
wan:s extended so as to begin at 14, as basis, and a special depart 
ment of the Board of Education created to deal with them. There 
is little need to discuss the scheme further, for nothing more is 
likely to be heard of it, but the demonstration of the existence of 
a section of the Conservative Party bent on establishing control 
over youth on characteristically totalitarian lines cannot be dismissed 
so lightly—though foreknowledge may have its value in stimulating 
vigilance. The discussions of “opportunities for service” is 
altogether desirable, but the whole idea is vitiated when it is 
discovered that what is meant is compulsion to service. 


Nursing as a Profession 


Some years ago it was tempting to argue that just as a doctor 
cannot be a doctor unless he is fully qualified, so a nurse cannot 
be a nurse until she has been through the full training required 
for State registration. The analogy is a false one. None but 2 
fully qualified doctor is competent to prescribe, but in fact there 
are thousands of assistant nurses, not registered, actually rendering 
and capable of rendering indispensable services in hospitals and 
elsewhere. The Horder Nursing Reconstruction Committee, which 
has just submitted a report to the Minister of Health, comes down 
emphatically on the side of the logic of fact. Apart from the Siate- 
registered nurses, a recognised place must be found for assistant 
nurses, but their status must be secured and safeguarded by precise 
conditions. The Committee recommends that they should be ¢n- 
rolled under the control of the General Nursing Council, and that 
nursing should become a closed profession, including none but State- 
registered nurses, State-enrolled assistant nurses and those recognised 
to be in training. A two-years’ course with the appropriate experi- 
ence ending with a practical test should be required for the enrol- 
ment of an assistant nurse. For the proper care of the sick and 
the well-being of those who undertake charge of them it is of urgent 
importance that the professional status of all engaged in nursing 
should be clearly defined and improved. At present the pay is 
poor, the hours of work long, the conditions of service exacting. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


HE discussion of the Indian situation by the House of 
Commons at the end of last week did little, and by the 
nature of things could do little, to change the present position. It 
none the less had its value. It enabled the Prime Minister to 
re-define the attitude of the British Government, and it gave both 
him and the Secretary of State the opportunity of reminding the 
House and the country of something that is inadequately realised 
here and still less adequately realised in the United States, the 
extent to which India is being governed and administered by 
Indians today. “ The whole administration,” said Mr. Churchill, 
“of the government of the 390,000,000 people who live in India is 
carried on by Indians, there being under 600 British members of 
the Indian Civil Service. In five provinces, including two of the 
greatest and comprising 110,000,000: people, provincial Ministers 
responsible to their Legislatures stand at their posts.” That as 
regards the general situation. As regards the steps taken to fore- 
stall the civil disobedience campaign of the Indian Congress 
Party and to check the disorders which unhappily broke out, Mr. 
Amery made the striking statement that “the Government of 
India, on its own initiative, and without reference to this country, 
by unanimous decision of a body [the Viceroy’s Executive Council] 
which at the moment consisted of eleven Indian members and 
one European member, took the only action which a self-respect- 
ing Government could take in these circumstances.” It is against 
essential facts like these that windy talk in India and in some 
quarters in the United States and even in Britain about British 
domination and British oppression and British exploitation in India 
should be weighed. 

But the fact that India is being so largely governed by Indians 
does not leave the position satisfactory. In the five provinces 
to which the Prime Minister referred the Indian Ministries are 
responsible to duly elected legislatures. In the other six provinces 
the situation was the same till the resignation of the Ministries 
was forced by the Congress Party as a political move. But at 
the centre the Ministers are not in that sense representative. They 
are nominated by the Viceroy and responsible to no elected body. 
They have shown themselves public-spirited and independent, 
and the Viceroy has done nothing to check their independence ; 
Sir Firoz Khan Noon, the Defence member of the Council, has 
testified that in the eleven months in which he has sat on that 
body, in no single case has the Viceroy over-ridden the views of 
the majority. Only the fact that the portfolios of Finance and 
Home Affairs are held by official Europeans, and that of Trans- 
port by an unofficial European, precludes the assertion that India 
is being governed completely by Indians under the presidency 
of the Viceroy. Pending the fundamental constitutional changes 
which it is all but impossible to carry through in war-time, the 
present arrangement is wise and works well. But that does not 
by an iota weaken the case for the fundamental constitutional 
change the moment it becomes practicable, and the Prime Minister 
did well to declare unequivocally last week that the Government 
stands as firmly as ever it did by the promise of complete inde- 
pendence conveyed to the Indian people by Sir Stafford Cripps 
on behalf of the War Cabinet last April. 

As has just been said, it is all but impossible to carry through 
such a change now. It is not utterly impossible, and the Govern- 
ment has gone too far in insisting that it is. Given goodwill 
and universal co-operation in India, the risk might be taken and 
the change made even at this grave moment when preparations 
to meet imminent invasion are being made throughout the length 
of India’s eastern seaboard. A united and resolute India, co- 
Operating unreservedly with the British and American forces now 
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engaged in India’s defence, and with the rest of the United Nations 
in any way possible, would form a far stronger barrier against 
Japanese attack than an India which has only just been saved 
from the disaster of civil war by the swift, courageous and 
effective action of a predominantly Indian executive. It is true 
that a complete constitution for India could not be framed in 
two months or in four. To bring full representative institutions 
into being would take longer than that. But if the great Indian 
parties and communities, Congress and the Moslems and the 
Depressed Classes in particular, could agree on the creation of an 
executive on which they would all be represented in rough pro- 
portion to their numerical strength, then the case for transference 
to such a body of complete power, except in the purely military 
sphere—and this even the Congress Party does not claim—would 
be almost unanswerable. It is precisely this unity which the 
British Government's critics call on the Government, with pathetic 
futility, to achieve. Someone, it is urged, presumably the Viceroy, 
should “ get the Indian parties together.” The hard fact, and it is 
the very root and core of all the trouble, is that the Indian parties 
will not come together. Sir Stafford Cripps talked to all their 
spokesmen, and looked for a time like achieving the hitherto 
unachieved. But he failed. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has tried to 
get them together. Mr. Rajagopalachari has tried. In the last 
week Dr. Mookerjee, Chairman of the Working Committee of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, has tried. None of them has succeeded, or 
even looked like succeeding. From that hard and dominating 
fact there is no escape. 

Even more than that must be said. The Congress Party is 
admittedly the strongest political party in British India, but it does 
not constitute a majority even in British India, much less in India 
as a whole. And the differences between Congress and the other 
great parties are to all appearance irreconcilable. The 90,000,000 
Moslems, according to the President of the Moslem League, Mr. 
Jinnah, would take part in no provisional national government 
whose creation would militate against the Moslem demand for a 
separate Moslem State of Pakistan ; the Congress Party is pledged 
in all circumstances to oppose the Pakistan project to the death. 
Mr. Jinnah accuses the British Government of taking no Indian 
political party except the Congress Party seriously ; the Congress 
Party accuses the British Government of paying wholly unjustified 
deference to Mr. Jinnah and the Moslems, described as the sole 
obstacles to unity. They are by no means the sole obstacles 
to unity. In an interview with the Daily Herald earlier this 
month Dr. Ambedkar, leader of the Depressed Classes, whom he 
numbers at 60,000,000, and who certainly number over 
§0,000,000, declared that there are two things the Depressed 
Classes will never stand. One is to be placed under the political 
domination of the Hindus, i.e., the Congress Party ; the other is 
to have to depend for their emancipation from the stringent caste 
restrictions on Hindus. In the face of such declarations as these, 
which are repeated constantly, while there is no sign anywhere 
of any kind of rapprochement, it is not merely foolish but pro- 
foundly mischievous to attack the British Government for failure 
to achieve Indian unity. Only Indians can achieve that, and they 
will not. Indeed, such working unity as does exist—and 
fortunately there is enough of it for practical purposes—is 
due to the determination of the British elements in the 
administration to treat Indians as Indians without discrimination 
of party. 

In some ways the Indian situation may be less unsatisfactory 
than it appears, in other ways more. More, because we have 
to recognise that there is at present no indication that India will 
be more united after the war than it is today. The British 
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Government has said clearly that if Indians will get together and 
frame their own constitution it will be accepted as it stands, 
subject only to certain reservations in the interest not of Great 
Britain but of various sections or minorities in India. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that that programme can be carried out. But if Indians 
fail to agree on a constitution it cannot be. This, however, 
is a problem of the future and factors may arise that will make 
for a solution. Meanwhile there is no need for undue pessimism. 
The disorders in India have been serious enough, as the speech 
by the Home Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell, in the Legislative 
Assembly on Tuesday showed, and there is no question that they 
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were deliberately engineered. But the firm action taken by the 
Government of India, and in particular the relegation of the 
Congress leaders to temporary seclusion, has had its effect, and 
the situation is well in hand. There are signs indeed that ordinary 
citizens are reacting against the disorders and the authors of them 
and that Mr. Churchill’s firm language regarding the Congres 
Party is by no means generally resented. In such circumstances 
there is still an opportunity for moderates like Mr. Rajagopalac‘rari, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Sir Sikander Hyat Khan t 
organise reasonable centre opinion effectively. That is, and always 
was, the only hope. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


UNDAY, November 22nd, will be Salvage Day in the churches 
throughout the country. On that day “congregations will be 
urged to save every scrap.” A gentleman connected with the 
Ministry of Supply apparently preached at St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
last Sunday on a text of his own devising, running: 

Whatsoever a man wastes, that shall he lose, and he shall lose 
more than he wastes; and his children’s children shall lose 
after him, 

—which does not seem an appreciable improvement on the New 
Testament. It is lamentable and astonishing that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Cardinal Hinsley, if they have really given their 
blessing to this movement, as is stated in the Press, should be 


willing to proffer the pulpits of the churches of the coun- 
try for advertisement campaigns for this or that Government 
department. No one can charge the churches with failing 


to support the war-effort to the full, but the Church’s sphere is 
pre-eminently the spiritual sphere, its message is pre-eminently 
spiritual, and to preach eternal truths in season and out of season 
is the greatest service it can render to the nation today. Saving 
scraps, shorter socks, fuel targets and the rest chime singularly 
ill with such a mission. There is an elaborate apparatus of publicity 
for such things elsewhere. The churches will only at the best 
play a very minor part in it. The professional propagandists can 
do it ten times better. 
“TI preached as never sure to preach again, 
And as a dying man to dying men” 

—on scraps and scrapings. If the churches choose to make them- 
selves submissive adjuncts to the Government publicity machine, 
the public will estimate them accordingly—and deservedly. 





. * * * 


A recent issue of the New York Nation contains the report of 
an interview with Mr. Gandhi, which incidentally throws an instruc- 
tive light on the vagaries of that singular man’s policies. “ Shortly 
after the collapse of the Cripps talks,” it is stated, “Gandhi 
announced his ‘ British Must Go’ demand. He told me that it 
came to him suddenly in the night as he lay in his bed under 
the stars in Sevagram village.” This is curious; it is the sort of 
thing that is said to happen to Hitler; and one would imagine 
that the revelation would have a powerful compulsive force. Not 
at all, Mr. Gandhi promptly turned the disclosure into a slogan 
and launched it on India to work effectively for ill, but then 
“followers and friends argued with Gandhi and convinced him, and 
after a brief period he announced publicly that he had altered his 
views.” So evanescent was the nocturnal impulse. That, of course, 
is the real trouble about Mr. Gandhi. He is perpetually altering 
his views. Anybody, from Mr. Amery to Mr. Pollitt, who wants 
a useful quotation from Mr. Gandhi to clinch an argument with 
can get one in five minutes out of Harijan or some recent public 
speech. There is still some mystery, by the way, about Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ statement in the House last week that Mr. Gandhi had 
been responsible for the rejection of the Cripps proposals by 
Congress, and denials of that allegation from India. Professor 
Coupland, who was in Delhi at the time, wrote some months ago 
regarding the causes of the breakdown: “First, there was Mr. 
Gandhi. That he was against a settlement is virtually certain.” 
However that may be, the argument that Mr. Gandhi could not 


have been responsible for the breakdown because he had left 
the Congress conference before the breakdown happened is far 
from convincing. India has an admirable telephone-system and the 
Mahatma by no means abjures such modern inventions. 

* * * a. 

Mr. Harold Nicolson’s disclosures regarding agents provocateurs 
acting for Government Departments, as set Out in one of his recent 
Marginal Comment articles in The Spectator, have, I see, been made 
the subject of questions and answers in the House of Commons, 
There is, of course, here one really difficult question. Rationing 
departments like the Ministry of Food and the Board of Trade 
have an obligation, in the interests of general equity, to discover 
infringements of their regulations and bring the offenders to trial 
or take other action against them. How can they get evidence t 
sustain convictions? Clearly they must employ agents. Clearly the 
agents cannot be uniform; they must obviously act as ordinary 
members of the public. Quite as clearly they must in no circum- 
stances incite shopkeepers or anyone clse to break the law, and it 
is due to the Board of Trade in particular to say that its instructions 
to its agents regarding that are explicit. Some cases are simple. 
If, for example, a couple of Ministry of Food agents, as the result 
of information received, go to a restaurant, order dinner, say they 
will only drink water, and are told that dinner is not served without 
wine (an illegal condition), they have perfectly legitimately acquired 
the evidence they needed. But suppose they are given to under- 
stand that a certain establishment is no*oriously lax in its handling 
of coupons, what then? To investigate without inciting is not easy. 

* * * * 

The episode of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse and his broadcasts from 
Berlin in the middle of last year is pretty much forgotten now, and 
no one, I suppose, knows where Mr. Wodehouse now is or what 
he is doing. The fullest story I have seen of the broadcast affair 
appears in the latest of the books written by American correspon- 
dents in the German capital, Assignment to Berlin, by Harry W. 
Flannery, published this week (Joseph, 12s. 6d.) Mr. Flannery 
speaks with knowledge, for he was representing the Columbia 
Broadcasting Corporation, and he put Mr. Wodehouse “on the 
air” quite legitimately, of course, before the Nazis. He fully con- 
firms the assertions of many of Wodehouse’s friends that the novelist 
was completely naive, and devoid of any political sense. | Why 
shouldn’t he broadcast on the German radio? he asked Flannery. 
Flannery tried to explain. “But ‘we’ are not at war with Ger- 
many,” he protested—for Wodehouse apparently regarded himself’ 
as an American, though he had (characteristically) neglected to get 
naturalised. He had not, according to Flannery, been in England 
for seventeen years. His one concern about his broadcasts was 
whether they would be likely to injure the sale of his books in 
Britain and the United States. Flannery told him bluntly that 
they probably would. And I have no doubt they have. 

7 * + * 

Mr. Justice Birkett was the speaker last Sunday at the very popular 
monthly conference on “Christianity and Life” at Carr’s Lane 
Church, Birmingham. His address, on “ Law” in that connexion, 
produced a heavy crop of questions, one of the more searching 
running: “ Before Assizes the judges attend an Assize Service; are 
the prisoners invited, too?” “No,” replied Sir Norman at once. 
“No. Only the judges. They need it more.” JANUS. 
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GERMAN ADMISSIONS 


By STRATEGICUS 











T is a pity that only one or two newspapers gave space to the 

broadcast of General Diethmar on Monday night. The Ger- 
man army spokesman gave his fellow-countrymen an indication 
of the true background of the fighting in Russia, and his statement 
js notable for its unusual gravity. It is now well into the eighth 
week since the battie of the Don bend began, and the Russians 
we fighting as stubbornly as ever for the defence of Stalingrad. 
“Battles of such tremendous magnitude,” as General Diethmar 
aid, “are not being decided by a few blows,” and this may be 
ken as a masterly piece of under-statement. It is impossible to 
say what is the precise position of the city after this long-sustained 
onslaught. The Germans claim that they have taken the main 
railway station; but they have made so many claims which hdve 
proved false, or premature, that this latest cannot be credited. What 
is beyond any doubt is the unprecedented weight, persistence and 
fury of the attacks; and, as a German correspondent says, the 
“German soldiers have become silent after what they have gone 
through. They all want one thing—rest.” 

That is a remarkable admission to be made from the German 
side; but it is perhaps even more remarkable that the men can 
be driven on to attack, again and again, in face of so amazing a 
resistance. The position of Stalingrad is not favourable for pro- 
longed defence, since it stands on the west bank of the river, and 
soldiers who fight with their backs to a great river are at a dis- 
advantage. But from this it may be gathered that the Germans 
have not only to conquer the city but also to clear a considerable 
area on the east bank before their position will be tolerable. It is 
this that explains the repeated attempts to cross the fiver, even 
more than the necessity to cut off the source of immediate rein- 


forcements; and no one can ignore the implications of the 
morning frosts that are already a familiar experience. 
The time to round off this offensive has therefore come. Indeed, 


it is overdue; and it is for this reason that Kleist’s units have 
been brought up- from the south and others transferred from the 
north. But this concentration has its penalties, and Diethmar is 
driver. to repeat the statement: which was so ill received when the 
Prime Minister made it not many months ago in connexion with 
the disaster in the Far East. It is, of course, profoundly true that 
the army which aims at being equally strong on every sector gener- 
ally succeeds in being equally weak on all. But how odd it is 
to find a German army commentator making that explanation at 
this precise moment! It is adduced to explain the extraordinary 
pressure on the northern and central sectors of the Russian front ; 
but clearly it implies much more than that. It must be taken 
to mean that the armies on _ those sectors are suffering 
heavy losses and giving ground in payment for the successes 
in the south. 

It is not only on the central sector that the Russians are attacking. 
They have been pressing hard for some time in the immediate 
vicinity of Leningrad. Here the objective is to disengage the 
Leningrad communications with central Russia and relieve the 
siege conditions before the city is subjected to another winter. The 
point of the thrust is a little to the south-west of Schliisselburg ; 
and it is upon that obstinately held pivot that the leverage is being 
exerted. There is some indication of a converging attack from the 
Leningrad defensive area. The Russians have gained some success, 
but they do not appear yet to have come within sight of their 
objective ; and here, once again, is being demonstrated the amaz- 
ingly formidable character of the Germans on the defensive. This 
is universally true; but nowhere has it been more remarkable than 
on the Leningrad sector, and if Leeb requires a monument 
it can be seen there. For unlike the other sectors attacked, this 
offers, and from the first has offered, a vulnerable flank to the 
attack ; and although the Russians have gained many striking 
successes on this sector the pivot which holds the cincture firmly 
about the city has defied all assaults. 

About Rzhev the resumed attack has made some ground, and un- 
official German reports speak of the town being encircled by six 
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great armies. The picture is a little too highly coloured for perfect 
verisimilitude ; but it serves to confirm that the town is cut off. 
This has been suggested by other reports. But it is a comparatively 
minor thing merely to encircle the town: it is the capture and clear- 
ing of the railway towards the west that will alone count as more 
than a local gain. But Diethmar describes the drum-fire of the 
artillery preparation and the tremendous weight of the infantry 
assault as if he were preparing the nation for a considerable Russian 
success. If we did not know what the German troops can endure, 
the description of the assault would convey the impression of an 
inevitable collapse. But, after the sufferings they bore during the 
last winter and the pressure they have borne on several sectors, it 
is only the words of the German general that suggest such a 
possibility. 

“To what enormous pressure our forces and the command have 
been subjected,” says the Daily Telegraph report, “can only be 
known by those who appreciate the magnitude of the actions and 
tasks with which we have been confronted in these areas.” He goes 
on to enlarge on the “tremendous responsibility which lies on the 
commander in important defensive battles, for he is moving on 
delicate ground where the issue depends on whether or not he has 
over-estimated his forces or perhaps been late in giving the vital 
reinforcements necessary.” This is perhaps the most suggestive part 
of his broadcast ; for it seems to imply that the reserves available 
are insufficient to prevent the taking of considerable risks. Can this 
mean that the strategic reserve is dissipated, or merely that the 
command is driven to take the risks in order to keep it intact? It 
is impossible to be sure ; but the general tone of the speech appears 
to suggest a stringency that is incompatible with the existence of an 
untouched reserve. As experience has shown what risks Hitler has 
continually taken with impunity, and his amazing tenacity in keeping 
to his plan to put Russia out of action, in at least some limited sense, 
we cannot be certain that it does not mean simply that the risks are 
being taken in order to retain the power to strike again, probably in 
the centre. 

But one conclusion is certainly well-founded. The Russian battles 
are putting the mightiest army in the world through a period of 
strain which it did not expect and cannot bear without anxiety. 
Diethmar appeared to admit that the battle of Stalingrad could 
not produce a decision, and in that he spoke justly ; but he pointed 
out that every battle is playing its part in deciding the issue. On 
what this issue finally depends there can be no reasonable doubt. 
It will, and must, turn upon reserves. It is, of course, obvious, as I 
have frequently pointed out, that reserves, like supplies, that are 
not available are not effectively reserves at all. An army can in this 
way be deprived of its strength by cutting its essential communica- 
tions. Its effectiveness can be further weakened by facing it with 
elaborate defensive systems. In both of these ways the Germans 
have achieved remarkable success. They have seized most of the 
nodal points of the Russian communication-system. The battle of 
Stalingrad revolves round the struggle for communications that 
supply the Russian armies and industry with their essential motive- 
power ; and at the moment much headway has been made in that 
direction. They have also, over a great part of the front, established 
an “eastern wall” that has so far to a great extent neutralised the 
offensive power of the Russians. 


It is depressing that, at this moment when the Russians have 
entangled the bulk of the German armies so that they cannot dis- 
engage, and are compelling them to suffer enormous losses and 
undergo serious risk, the United Nations cannot take effective 
advantage of the chance. But it is unwise to place the blame for 
that on our having “safe” men at the top. “ Unsafe” men can 
hardly be considered preferable. But the question remains whether 
we are doing all that we can. On the anniversary of the triumph 
of the Royal Air Force is it not pertinent to ask whether our air- 
strategy is beyond criticism? Theoretically, it should be possible 
to block the enemy communications and so render their productive 
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capacity useless. The junctions towards the east are well known 
and, in spite of the enormous recuperative power of every com- 
munication system, repeated visits could block them. 

A great deal has been done in this direction, and the strain on 
the communications and the transport, which the Royal Air Force 
has also attacked, has been such that the enemy has been driven to 
use sea-traffic wherever possible. Probably the matter turns on the 
allocation of industry to the various types of aircraft and to the 
general supply of bombers. This is a matter for the decision of the 
High Command ; but it is of great consequence. Logically, it seems 
more important to wreck the communications that enable machines 
to be transported than to destroy the factories that build them. 
Without the former the latter can be rendered ineffective. The 
Germans have apparently been compelled to fall back on the 
analogous strategy in default of being able to destroy the Russian 
armies, 


TRADING ESTATES 


By SIR MALCOLM STEWART 


HEN considering the post-war shape of things to come, my 
thoughts often turn to the Distressed Areas. I have 
always regretted that Parliament changed the name to “ Special.” 
It seemed to me as though we were, at the outset, jibbing at 
facing the naked facts, the ghastly tragedy of the suffering 
borne by those whose lot it was to live in these areas, suffering 
caused by long unemployment. One thing is certain. Unemploy- 
ment will again rear its ugly head, and once more there will be 
distressed areas unless we can successfully plan in advance for 
their prevention. The task is colossal. Completely changed con- 
ditions will come about suddenly. The order “cease fire” will 
mean “cease work.” Tens of thousands who have been doing 
their bit to win the war will be threatened with unemployment. 
Serving men will soon want to be back at home and at work. Plant 
will have to be re-adapted and factories reorganised to manufacture 
their pre-war products. Many businesses and works, closed because 
they were deemed to be non-essential for war purposes, will have 
to be reopened. The reorganisation of industrial life will take time. 
Legislation will be needed in many directions, particularly with 
regard to building construction, if we are to proceed on any ordered 
plan. These are only a few of the difficulties to be overcome. Much 
work is being quietly done, economic and other surveys made 
and blue-prints turned out ; but too many are working without an 
assured knowledge of how they are to reach their objective because 
important fundamental principles on which their work must be 
based have not been decided by the Government. 

One elementary fact which any personal experience of the Special 
Areas drives home is that there is no single or simple remedy for 
unemployment. Its prevention or cure can only be effected by 
bringing to bear every possible means of creating employment, and 
this will undoubtedly involve the adoption of unconventional 
measures. One comparatively recent experiment which could with 
advantage be considerably developed is the Trading Estate. Trading 
Estates, indeed, are by this time something more than an experiment, 
for their value has been decisively proved. Their influence can be 
much increased to the benefit of industrial life, particularly that 
of smaller manufacturers engaged in the light industries. A great 
national asset can be created if they are linked with physical 
reconstruction. 

It is just seven years since, as First Commissioner, I was 
empowered by the Government to establish one or more Trading 
Estates in the Special Areas. At that time my recommendation 
was deemed to be novel and unorthodox, particularly in respect of 
their being financed from Exchequer funds. My proposals provided 
in each case for the formation of an independent company not 
trading for a profit but financed from grants out of the Special 
Areas Fund secured on a debenture on the !and and property, 
interest being waived for the first five years. The Board consisted 
of representative industrialists from the area, one director represent- 
ing the Government and one appointed by the Commissioner. All 
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gave their services voluntarily. The initial difficulties in launching 
the Estates were considerable. Local rivalries as to their location had 
to be dealt with before the final selection of the most economic sites 
could be confirmed. However, with the help of a few public. 
spirited men with wide experience and drawn from different walks 
of life, all difficulties were overcome, and the Team Valley Trading 
Estate, situated near Gateshead and only three miles from Newcastle. 
upon-Tyne, was initiated. It was designed at the outset on lines 
which envisaged success. The site was well chosen and the lay-out 
generous. Ample provision was made for railway-sidings, roads, 
power and heating, &c. This was followed by the establishment of a 
similar Estate at Treforest, Monmouth. Both these (and that pro- 
vided by the Commissioner for Scotland) have proved successful, 
particularly through the facilities provided for smaller manufacturers 
engaged in the light industries. Of these there had been a dearth in 
the Special Areas. 

These estates were expanding steadily before the war and render 
definite service to the community. A contributory cause of their 
success was the financial help available through a Special Fund, 
In realisation of the need for better financial facilities, and to assist 
industrial development in the Special Areas, sanction had_ been 
obtained for the promotion of Special Areas Reconstruction Associa- 
tion, Limited, with a nominal capital of £1,000,000. Its main object 
was to help financially small businesses in the Special Areas. A 
considerable portion of the fund ultimately assisted rather bigger 
undertakings, but much assistance was afforded to the smaller ones 
by the trust formed and endowed with £2,000,000 through the great 
generosity of Lord Nuffield. It is interesting to look back and to 
realise that this Government-sponsored scheme fell back on a 
private citizen for further financial support. 

How can the Trading Estates experiment be expanded to assist 
post-war reconstructio2? I believe that it can play an important 
part if the problem is tackled with vision and faith. If the Estates 
were multiplied in accordance with definite principles, they would 
have a direct influence on the problem of the location of industry. 
The formula which I devised in 1936 was in effect that industrialists 
should be told where they should not go, and this had special 
bearing on the Greater London areca, so overcrowded with ill-ordered 
construction. This formula wis confirmed in the findings of the 
Royal Commission on the Geographical Distribution of the Indus- 
trial Population. It provided a new outlook and a definite step 
forward at the time, but it is of a somewhat negative character. 
With the change of atmosphere and gain of experience the time 
has come for a more positive policy. 

My proposal is the creation of a chain of economically located 
Trading Estates. Thus, instead of only telling manufacturers to 
keep out of forbidden areas and leaving them wondering where they 
should go, the Government could offer them the advantages of, 
and direct them to, a definite destination. The advantages will prove 
a sure and safe attraction to many. What are the requisite con- 
ditions, and where lies the best starting-point? I suggest that every 
blitzed and other area contemplating replanning or the creation of 
satellite townships, and every proposed new industrial area, should 
be required to embrace in its schemes provision for an approved 
Trading Estate, whether small or large. The small man can thereby 
be encouraged to venture into industry and the ill-equipped manu- 
facturer to obtain modern factory-space and service favouring in- 
creased efficiency. Further, while there are many firms and 
companies that have suffered severe material damage, and have gone 
out of business, their human material remains, managers, foremen 
and skilled workers. These possess technical skill and are hoping 
for opportunity to apply it. Trading Estates can provide this, but 
capital will be required. It is essential that ample funds should 
be provided by the Government to assist these potential producers, 
particularly those requiring to operate on a modest scale. This no 
doubt involves the taking of some extra risk beyond that which 
banking and ocher financial institutions normally accept, but the 
benefits accruing from the opportunity afforded to those with 
technical knowledge and enterprise to establish themselves and 
produce are out of all proportion to the small percentage of loss 
which is all that, with wise administration, need be incurred. 
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What is required is a logical and bold extension modelled on 
existing machinery. To secure control and co-ordination of opera- 
tions it is essential the State should assume a monopoly of Trading 
Estates. How can it more fitly express itself than by fathering the 
work of providing for those. prepared to produce? Latent talent in 
peril of being lost will find itself, to the advantage of the country. 
The present method of administration through corporations not 
trading for a profit is sound and should be continued. There would 
be needed an overriding authority, with first-class industrial ex- 
perience, to give sanction to the establishment of Trading Estates 
so as to prevent overlapping—a task particularly appropriate to a 
Minister of Industry. Thus can the State assume the role of the 
moneyed sleeping-partner, finding finance on easy terms, appointing 
directors to watch its interes:s but not interfering with the executive 
State-controlled 
Trading Estates should have a prominent place in any considered 
plans for post-war reconstruction. 


THE DISCOVERY OF RUSSIA 
BELIEVE they be such men for hard living as are not under 


By SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS 
“ 

] the sun: for no cold will hurt them. . . . They may not say, 
as some snudges in England say, I would find the Queen a man to 
serve in my place, or make his friends tarry at home if money have 
the upper hand. No, no, it is not so in this country.” Thus, 
nearly 400 years ago, Richard Chancellor, the first Englishman to 
make the voyage to Russia, wrote of the Russian soldiers. 

It is more than twenty years since I first read that verdict. I was 
lately home then from the Baltic countries, which I had seen as a 
cockpit of confused fighting between Germans, Estonians, Latvians, 
Lithuanians, Russians and Poles. In the course of my journeys I had 
had occasion to visit a Bolshevik outpost on the remote borders 
of Latgalen, and had talked to the boys, homesick for Siberia, who 
were there holding the line for the Red Army. I like to remember 
this summer that we were “ tovarich ” to each other during the brief 
hour that we spent in company. My meeting with them, a later sight 
of red-pennoned Cossack lancers resting in a stubble of rye on their 
road towards Warsaw, the strangely divergent tales of travellers 
coming out of Russia, had whetted my curiosity about a country of 
which till then I had known little but its novels and its dances. Back 
again in London, I set myself in a spell of leisure to study the 
earliest English voyages to the north-east. I was fascinated both by 
the story and by the manner of its telling. I have not met since 
many Englishmen familiar with either. Let me try to give such brief 
taste of their quality as may tempt others, as ignorant as I till then 
had been, to read the noble English in which much of that now un- 
regarded history was written. 

“It is to be marvelled, if there be any prince content to live quiet 
within his own dominions. For surely the people would think he 
lacketh the noble courage and spirit of all other.” So in 1527 Robert 
Thorne—an English merchant long resident in Seville, whose father 
had been joined with Hugh Eliot in the discovery of Newfoundland— 
prefaced a plea which he addressed to King Henry VIII for a voyage 
of discovery to the north. It is clear from the more detailed and 
practical memorandum, supported by a map, which Thorne in the 
same year wrote for the King’s ambassador, that the “Islands of 
Spicerie”” were a main lure to this adventure. (Spices were more 
precious in England then than now. There were as yet no root 
crops and no imported feeding-stuffs. Each autumn, when the grass 
failed, many cattle had to be slaughtered, and spices were needed to 
make their meat savoury in winter.) Three of the four parts of the 
wor'd had been discovered by other princes, out of Portugal and out 
of Spain. (What a fine start, it pleased me to think, standing a 
few years ago by the tomb of Queen Philippa, John of Gaunt’s 
daughter, in the noble abbey of Batalha, the English blood in her 
son, William the Navigator, had won for the sea-going courage of 
Portugal.) The north part of the world remained for discovery and 
would yield a way to the coveted islands shorter by more than 2,000 
leagues. That passage, it was commonly said, was one of great peril. 
But if the way, said Thorne, was dangerous for a few leagues on 
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either side the Pole, ships in those seas may have “ perpetual clear- 
ness of the day without any darkness of the night.” He summed up 
his faith in a magnificent phrase—“ There is no land unhabitable 
nor sea innavigable.” 

It is interesting to trace the English atterapts to discover both 
the North-East and the North-West Passages back to eloquent words 
—the one to Thorne’s paper, the other to the discourse of Humphrey 
Gilbert which inspired the voyages of Frobisher and Davis. Sebas- 
tian Cabot, who came home in old age from his employment as 
Grand Pilot of the Emperor’s Indies, had “long before had this 
secret in his mind.” A company of merchants seeking outlets for 
exports was formed in 1551 and chose three ships to undertake the 
quest for which Thorne had pleaded. Cabot himself drew up the 
ordinances for the voyage. He wished them read once a week to the 
ships’ cumpanies, and fine reading they make. He enjoined “ every 
manner of person, without respect, to bear another’s burden.” - He 
asked for reports to be sent home of their passage through those 
“dangers of the seas, perils of ice, intolerable colds,” which, de- 
picted by sundry writers, had caused “ wavering minds and doubt- 
ful heads ” to withdraw from the voyage and to dissuade others from 
joining it. He ended by “ praying the living God, to give you His 
grace, to accomplish your charge to His glory, whose merciful hand 
shall prosper your voyage, and preserve you from all dangers.” 

Sir Hugh Willoughby, at his own request, was made “General 
of the Voyage.” With him in command of the ‘ Edward Bonaventure,’ 
sailed Richard Chancellor, released for the purpose by Sir Philip 
Sidney’s father. The three ships left London early in May of 1553. 
They were towed down the river by small boats, in which their 
mariners, attired in sky-blue cloth, “ rowed amain.” At Greenwich, 
the people stood thick upon the shore to see them pass. The Privy 
Council ran to the windows of the palace, the courtiers to the tops 
of the towers. The King alone, Edward VI, was not there to see. 
He was sick already with the illness of which within two months 
he was to die. The ships could not clear the English coast until 
June 23rd. “Traversing and tracing the seas,” at the end of July 
they were among the “ very gentle people” of the Lofoten Islands. 
Early in August the ‘ Bona Esperanza’ and the ‘ Bona Confidencia ’ 
were parted from Chancellor’s ship in a storm. They sailed on, 
and were caught in the ice off Lapland. There Russian fishermen 
found them next spring, their gear and cargoes intact but their 
crews dead. Ivan the Terrible had their belongings collected and 
put under seal for return to England. 

Chancellor, too, sailed on. He found at length the unending 
daylight which Robert Thorne had foretold—“ no night at all,” he 
reported it, “ but a continual light and brightness of the Sun shining 
clearly upon the huge and mighty Sea.” He entered the White Sea 
and there landed. Thence, after much delay, while the pleasure of 
the Tsar was sought, he set off on the 1500 mile journey to Moscow. 
The Tsar’s invitation met him, and the Russians competed with 
each other to speed him on his road. In Moscow, after twelve days’ 
waiting, the Tsar, “in a long garment of beaten gold, with an 
imperial crown upon his head, and a staff of crystal and gold in his 
right hand,” received him; and they dined that day a company of 
200, all served on golden plate. 

The story runs on—through the pages of Hakluyt, through many 
State papers, through Russian archives. Chancellor voyages again 
to Russia, and, bringing to England Osep Napea, the first envoy 
from the Russian court, is wrecked and drowned on the Scottish 
coast. Napea has in London a triumphant welcome, reflected in 
many journals of the year. Anthony Jenkinson goes back with him 
to Moscow and is credited with having conveyed the proposal of 
marriage which Ivan the Terrible addressed to Queen Elizabeth. 
Another ambassador, Theodore Pisemsky, comes from Moscow. The 
detailed report of his journey from Scarborough to London in a 
year of the plague, of his reception by the Queen at Windsor, rests 
in the Moscow archives. Some day, I hope, an English scholar 
will interweave the English and Russian records of that century 
into a single and complete narrative. Meantime the pages of 
Hakluyt guard the fame of voyages and heroisms that have echoed 
after four centuries this summer in the journeys of gallant British 
convoys through the Arctic, in the brave endurance of Russian men 
and women along their remote and tortured front. 
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ETHIOPIA TODAY 


By SIR SIDNEY BARTON* 

OR more than a year after the Emperor of Ethiopia re-entered 

his capital of Addis Ababa on May 5th, 1941, the absence of 
any postal service available to Ethiopians prevented any news 
reaching the outside worid from native sources. The British Occupied 
Enemy Territory Administration he'd sway, and a cloud born of the 
difficulty of harmonising military necessity with political justice 
overshadowed the land. With the signing of the agreement between 
the British Government and Ethiopia on January 31st, 1942, the 
cloud began to lift, and with the appearance of the First Number 
of the Negarit Gazeta, or Official Gazette, published in Amharic 
and English on March 30th, 1942, we catch a glimpse of the 
machinery of government at work, not in the Darkest Africa of 
O.E.T.A., but in the free and independent State of Ethiopia, with 
its lawful ruler the Emperor Haile Sellassie I true to his coronation 
pledges, re-establishing his government, but eager to receive advice 
and financial assistance from the British Government in the difficult 
task of reconstruction and reform. 

The Gazette contains in its first issues a number of proclamations 
which tell, in the usual formal official language, a striking story of 
the progress of reconstruction. The extra-territorial privileges 
granted to British subjects in 1849 are abrogated ; the G.O.C. British 
Forces in East Africa is given powers to evacuate all Italian civilians 
from Ethiopia; various security measures are announced; the 
training of a police force is entrusted to British officers; a uniform 
tax on land is imposed in lieu of the old customary and inequitable 
levies in kind ; nine Cabinet Ministers are appointed, including the 
Ethiopian Delegate to the League of Nations, a former Minister to 
Great Britain, and the well-known Abeba Aregai (as Minister of 
War) who was Chief of Police in Addis Ababa in 1936, and after that 
as a guerilla leader successfully defied the Italian armies for five 
years from the old Shoan fortress of Ankober only eighty miles from 
the capital. 

So much for the official framework of the restored Ethiopian 
State. But there is a good deal to be painted in warmer colours than 
that. To picture conditions in E-hiopia today, we must first sketch 
in the background, which is one of five years’ occupation by the 
Italians, during which their whole endeavour was directed towards 
making the country part of a vast East African colony, settled by 
Italians and productive of good for the Italians alone. This deeper 
background merges into the clearer and closer outlines of six months 
of war-devastation, ending wich the complete break-up of the Italian 
system of Government and its temporary replacement by British 
Occupied Enemy Territory Administration. Against this we see 
in the front of the picture the Emperor, Haile Sellassie, as the 
central figure of a purely Ethiopian form of government endeavouring 
with increasing success to pick up the loose threads of native 
administration as it existed before 1936, to re-create purely Ethiopian 
national forces, to settle peaceably and employ usefully the hundreds 
of thousands of Ethiopians who were conscripted by the Italians 
for labour or military service, and to try to establish a new system 
of national economy based, not on the colossal ;subsidies of a 
European Power, but on the natural potentialities of the country, 
now made more easy of access by the gift of one of the best road 
systems in Africa. 

These magnificent new roads, which cost the Italian Government 
over £20,000,000 sterling, will be the most flattering memorial of 
the*Fascist imperium. They are, however, more than a memorial, 
for their existence means a complete re-orientation of traditional 
Ethiopian policy. That policy, which the present Emperor strove 
himself to modify during the four or five years of his reign before 
the Italian invasion, was to rely upon the fastnesses of the mountains 
to secure the heart of the country inviolate against attack. The 
result was that trade within the country itself and from the outlying 
provinces to the assembly points for export along the Franco- 
Ethiopian railway was by caravan, and that turbulent or ambitious 
rulers of provinces could enrich themselves and develop their 
strategems safe from interference by the central government. The 
new roads mean not only that the administration of the outlying 
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* British Minister at Addis Ababa, 1929-1937. 
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provinces and the maintenance of law and order on the frontiers js 
now much simplified and that the movement of trade is more rapid 
and free, but also that the ways are open to any Power able tp 
assemble armoured and mechanised forces at the gates. 

The Emperor therefore now finds himself with a number of 
material assets resulting from the events of the past five or six years, 
including industrial plant, such as boot-factories, cotton-mills, rope 
and hessian factories, motor-assembly and repair shops, a certain 
amount of motor transport, several] well-made airfields and a quantity 
of arms, mostly rifles ; but also, on the other side of the ledger, th: 
moral liability to ensure that these industries do not remain idle 
but contribute their quota to the Allied war effort, that the agri. 
culcural areas suitable for cattle-raising and grain-growing, which fo; 
the most part were hardly touched by the Italian colonists, are 
rapidly developed in the same cause, and last, but not least, that 
his people are united again in confidence under his own leadership, 

The Italians meanwhile are by no means idle. Their propaganda 
is still active, and there are not a few Ethiopians who were happier 
in the days of the Italian Empire as members of the comparatively 
well-paid, if unruly, banda groups, and who are now ready to put it 
about that sooner or later the Italians will return, as they said they 
would, with the help of the Germans or Japanese and exact retribu- 
tion from all those who have served their enemies. They have in 
fact caused trouble among some of the tribesmen, but that situation 
now well in hand. Much has been said of the danger to the 
Central Government which might result from the ambitions of 
“ The Rases,” and it has been claimed that some of these hereditary 
lords, such as Ras Hailu and Ras Seyum, who made their submission 
to the Italians, since they did not flee the country in 1936 now 
exercise more authority than the Emperor and those Rases who left 
the country with him, such as Ras Kassa. Events have shown, 
however, that much of what was said on these lines was false, and 
that the Emperor is well able to cope with the existing situation. 

The Abyssinian scene is thus—once again—dominated by the 
figure of the Emperor. He is a genuine reformer and a true patriot, 
He is a religious man and strives always to make his religion a 
practical day-to-day business. Like his peopie, he is courteous 
in his dealings with everyone, especially foreigners, and has a 
marked sense of humour which makes it easy for Englishmen to 
get on to common ground with him. He is intransigen: and 
inflexible on matters of principle. He never ceased to believe, 
through the years of his exile, that the wrong that had been done 
his country would one day be righted and that he would return to 
his throne, and he refused ever to treat with his country’s enemies. 
His sense of humour was illustrated at the showing of a news-reel 
recording the entry of General Cunningham and his forces into 
Addis Ababa. Ras Ghetachau, fat and smiling somewhat uneasily, 
was to be seen in the forefront of those Ethiopians who welcomed 
General Cunningham on his arrival at the Duke of Aosta’s palace. 
This traitor Ras, who had sold his country even before the Italian 
invasion and had attended upon the conquerors with servility ever 
since, now appeared in the guise of a welcoming friend, grateful for 
liberation. The spectacle was certainly amusing to those who knew 
the Ras, whose appearance was greeted with roars of laughter in 
which the Emperor heartily joined. 

The Emperor’s clemency is strongly reflected in the way in which 
Ethiopians generally have held their hand towards the defeated 
Italians during the months preceding their evacuation to prison or 
internment camps in British territory or their repatriation to Italy. 
This has been much commented upon by people who expected 
wholesale massacres. To those who remember the holocaust that 
followed the attempt on, Marshal Graziani’s life in February, 1937, 
and the way in which the Italians tried in the early days of their 
conquest to annihilate the Amhara race as a necessary preliminary 
to the peaceful settlement of the land by the surplus population 
of Italy, it would not have been surprising if fathers and brothers 
and sons had exacted revenge for the cruelties done to them and 
their families. But the Emperor constantly reminded his people, 
by proclamations dropped from the air by British aircraft when first 
our assault on Italian East Africa began and later by timely injunc- 
tions from the capital itself, that they must behave in a Christian 
manner towards their former oppressors and must not deal with 
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them as they had been dealt by. Thus the dismal forebodings of a 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve for the celebration of Maskal, the Feast of 
the Cross, in September, 1941, proved unfounded. Even the 
unveiling in February of this year of a memorial to the thousands 
who were killed when the Italians ran amok in February, 1937, 
passed off without vindictive incident of any kind. 

In the realm of social endeavour, the Empress still takes a leading 
part. Children’s clinics and hospitals are again being organised 
and it is the Emperor’s intention that education, which he has 
always sponsored, shall be given the high place in his budget 
necessary to lay the foundations of liberal thought and of learning 
for its Own sake in the next generation. 

Outwardly, Addis Ababa looks very like the capital of 1935. 
Italians are no longer seen in the streets. The few new houses 
the Italians built are now occupied for the most part by British 
officers of the Military Mission and by British advisers and 
technicians who have been engaged by the Ethiopian Government, 
to help in the work that lies ahead. 
statue of the Emperor Menelik, which was unveiled with great 
ceremony during Coronation Week in 1930 and was removed to 
Italy, as it was thought, during the Fascist regime, has been un- 
earthed from the rubbish heap near Addis Ababa in which it had 
in fact been dumped, and re-erected on its former site outside 
the Ethiopian Cathedral of St. George. It stands today as symbol 
of the restoration of Ethiopia’s full independence. 


VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 

S in the case of the general practitioner, the future of the 
A voluntary hospitals in these islands is now being exhaustively 
considered by various representative bodies. Not even their severest 
critic has attempted to deny the invaluable services that they have 
rendered and the very high traditions that most of them have con- 
tinued to exemplify. Born as they were of the philanthropy of 
individuals and religious orders, the bequests and subscriptions of 
innumerable benefactors, rich arid poor, have remained the chief 
source of their income, although most of them now make a charge 
to patients according te means and circumstances. They have 
generally been able to draw upon the most distinguished members 
of the medical and nursing professions for their permanent staffs ; 
end within their wards most of the great advances in medicine and 
surgery have been brought to birth. It has been their pride that 
the best they have to offer has been at the disposal of the poorest 
of their inmates. 

But they have been primarily and necessarily concerned, for the 
most part, with more urgent and acute illnesses or those needing 
the most special investigation ; and for many generations now there 
have been in existence rate-aided hospitals—at one time most 
commonly known as infirmaries—whose main function has been the 
care of poorer or completely indigent patients with chronic or 
disabling complaints and who could not be properly treated in their 
own homes. These hospitals have been staffed, as a rule, by whole- 
time medical men, on a salaried and usually pensionable basis, who 
have not—as has been the case with the permanent staffs of the 
voluntary hospitals—been also engaged in private practice. Admir- 
able as these rate-aided hospitals often were, it would be generally 
admitted that, in,the past, their standards of equipment and pro- 
fessional skill fell below those of most of the larger voluntary 
hospitals. But this position has altered very considerably during 
the last twenty or thirty years. 

Largely inspired by the txample of the London County Council, 
many of the greater rate-aided municipal and county council hospitals 
are now, in the matter of equipment, at least the equals of most 
of the voluntary hospitals and probably superior to many. Amongst 
their whole-time professional staffs are to be found individual 
surgeons and physicians of the highest ability, and many of these 
hospitals—especially in London—now employ visiting consultants. 
Cases of a particular kind are often assembled at a particular hospital 
so that they can be most conveniently seen and treated by the 
appropriate leading specialists in association with the whole-time 
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staffs, who themselves are thereby attaining special experience and 
skill. The present war, too, has produced a far closer association 
than ever before between the voluntary and rate-aided hospitals. 
The “ Sector” system in London, for instance, has seen the group- 
ing together in geographical and administrative units of voluntary 
and rate-aided hospitals and the staffs of such hospitals as the 
Middlesex and Bart’s working in hospitals—some of them rate-aided 
—as far afield as Aylesbury and St. Albans. For parts of their 
course medical students have also been working in rate-aided 
hospitals, where they have often found teachers of great ability and 
seen types of cases rarely met with in the wards of voluntary hospitals. 

All this has- lent considerable force to the arguments of both 
medical men and others who hold that in future the hospital services 
of the country should be unified in a State-controlled system 
financed, as part of the obligations of any well-ordered community 
to all its citizens, by a national rate or tax. Such a system, it is 
argued, would bring into a simpler and more efficient scheme the 
enormous existing variety of large and small general and special 
hospitals. It would eliminate wasteful and competing appeals for 
money, put an end to what is held to be the derogatory spectacle 
of nurses and students parading the streets asking for contributions, 
the organisation of fétes and bazaars, the writing of begging letters 
and the wooing of rich men and women for subscriptions and 
bequests. Further, it is contended that, given adequate salaries and 
pensions, surgeons and physicians of the highest promise would be 
quite content to forgo the financial rewards that have been obtained 
by some of their predecessors in the past—usually at the price of a 
long period of struggle and artificially high overhead expenses. 

Supporters of the voluntary hospitals are probably in agreement 
about the increasing problem of their finance and the probability 
of its becoming even more difficult in the future. But they would 
claim that, from the point of view of research and experiment and 
adaptation to changing circumstances, the voluntary hospitals, by 
virtue of their independence, would always hold the advantage ; 
human nature being what it is, that competition for places on the 
permanent staffs, at any rate of the larger voluntary hospitals, would 
always produce the best, brightest and most self-reliant physicians 
and surgeons ; and that the “common-room” atmosphere of such 
hospitals affords opportunities for a frankness of discussion and 
criticism that would be difficult to create or maintain in a State- 
controlled hospital, staffed by salaried seniors and juniors on a 
promotion ladder. 

Whatever the pros and cons, however, in the controversy as a 
whole, there would probably be general assent to the proposition that 
the great teaching voluntary hospitals are in a class by themselves, 
and there are many advocates of a State-controlled hospital service 
who would be willing to make an exception in their favour. They 
too, of course, are faced with immense financial problems. Most of 
them, if they are to survive, will probably require assistance in the 
shape of such Government grants as are made to certain universities. 
But this need not imply more contro! than that at present exercised by 
the Universities’ Grants Committee over the universities. Altogether 
They are 
the portals of entry into the profession. If it is admitted that, what- 
ever the future may hold in the way of a State medical service, there 
must be some body of independent general practitioners and con- 
sultants to accommodate both doctors and patients who may be 
dissatisfied with that service—and who could form a body of outside 
critics necessary for the maintenance of its efficiency—then the 
schools in which they are nurtured must also be outside. They 
would continue to provide the common front from which doctors 
entered either the State service or private practice. They would 
also, themselves, as great outside hospitals of the highest historic 
standard, provide a corpus of independent professional and adminis- 
trative critics, invaluable to the health of any State-controlled 
hospital service, although at the same time co-operating with it. 

It may well be the case that certain voluntary hospitals could with 
advantage be absorbed into a well and uniformly planned and placed 
system of State-controlled hospitals. But this could certainly not be 
said with equal confidence about any of the existing teaching 
voluntary hospitals, whether in London or the provinces. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


WAS tempted last week to write an article rebutting the rebuke 
| administered to the Mother of Parliaments by the Leader of the 
House. I could have described the scene while its every detail was 
still vivid in my memory, while the indignation aroused by the 
cruel words of Sir Stafford Cripps still tingled in my ears. I could 
have sat up late that night and should have been in time to catch 
The Spectator next morning before it went to press. I had even 
fixed the first sheet into my machine and typed the words, “In the 
House this afternoon...” But then I paused. I was conscious 
that my mind was seething with what Byron has well called “ The 
wine of passion—rage ” Such moods of indignation are not adapted to 
a Marginal Comment. I tore the sheet from my typewriter and 
allowed the original placid article which I had written about the 
Bretons and the Cornishmen to go ahead. But my anger went on 
seething for two days. I read the newspapers with anxiety, expecting 
that they would add fuel to the flame by holding up the House of 
Commons to ridicule and contempt. I must admit that they 
refrained from doing so. As a whole the Press took the incident with 
calm and patronising good-humour. But then the anonymous letters 
began to arrive. I am under the impression that I never read 
anonymous letters, and it is true that when I see an unsigned letter, 
or a letter signed “Ind:gnant Citizen” or “ Outraged Elector” I 
throw it into the waste-paper basket. But on this occasion, at least, 
I fished them out again. “Good old Cripps! ” one of them ex- 
claimed, “ he has shown the £600 a year men up.” I was interested 
by this letter, since, much as I respect Sir Stafford, much as I agree 
that his virtue is as incorruptible as that of Robespierre himself, I 
had never regarded him as the matey type of politician. And in re- 
reading these letters my early indignation returned to me in a cold 


form. I hope my readers will forgive me if I explain exactly why. 
* * * * 
The House had met after the recess to hear from the Prime 


Minister a statement regarding his visit to Russia and the Middle 
East and some pronouncement on the progress of the war. It had 
been expected that the ensuing debate would last for two days and 
that the opening speeches would be made, either by occupants of 
the Front Bench or by those ex-Ministers or Privy Councillors who 
possess an implicit 1ight of priority ; the Labour Party had in fact 
been warned by their Whips that back-benchers could not. hope to 
be called until late on the Tuesday afternoon. This procedure, 
which is customary in debates of special importance, was thrown 
Gut of gear by the Motions of Condolence on the death of the Duke 
of Kent ; the time-table for this reason was slightly, but not seriously, 
dislocated, and the Prime Minister did not finish his speech until 
half past one. Already, at 1.15, a small proportion of Members had 
left the Chamber to fulfil other engagements, and when the Prime 
Minister sat down and Mr. Greenwood rose this proportion was 
substantially increased. There may have been some who, as myself, 
went out because they wanted their luncheon. Others left for less 
material reasons, having engagements between 1.30 and 2.30 which 
they could not possibly have cancelled. 
7 7. * * 

This pause in any debate is usual and useful. It is fitting that 
after a speech as important as that delivered by the Prime Minister 
Members should have time to discuss the points raised or the 
information given and to adjust their intended speeches in the light 
of the pronouncement made. Sir Stafford knew very well that such 
an interval for the dinner hour is a long-standing and salutary 
practice of the House. I admit that it was surprising that any 
Members should have left the Chamber while the Prime Minister 
was still on his feet ; I admit that the exodus that followed was not 
courteous to Mr. Greenwood, who by general consent has fulfilled 
his difficult functions as shadow leader of a shadow Opposition with 
magnanimnity and skill. I admit that the subsequent events showed 
that some fault of organisation had been committed and that there 
had been lack of liaison or foresight in the usual channels. Such 
things have happened before and will happen again. But for Sir 
Stafford t> rebuke the House for laziness and absenteeism was to 


attribute to deliberate ill-intention or inattention something which 
was due to a combination of accidents. 
* * + * 

There were five subjects upon which Members were anxious to 
speak. They wanted to speak about India, about Service pay, about 
the changes in the Middle East Command, about the Dieppe raid 
and about our relations with Russia. The first two subjects were 
excluded from the debate, and it was known that subsequent time 
would be allotted at which they could be discussed in detail ; the 
question of Service pay was in fact discussed for ten hours on the 
following Thursday, and Friday’s discussion on India is likely to be 
resumed. The remaining three questions were dealt with so frankly, 


.so fully and so unanswerably by the Prime Minister that many 


Members felt that, at the moment, there was nothing more to be 
said. The front-benchers, the ex-Ministers and the Privy Councillors 
refrained from making the speeches that they had prepared; 
the back-benchers, after courageous efforts on the part of Mr. 
Carey and Dr. Haden Guest, preferred to hold their fire for another 
day; and the House stood adjourned. Now in ordinary circum- 
stances that would have been regarded as a normal and even a 
sensible thing to happen. Sir Stafford Cripps’ angered reproof 
represented an extraordinary circumstance; and Members, who 
might well have congratulated themselves upon their reticence, 
moderation and political tact, found themselves scolded for laziness 
and self-indulgence. Which is absurd. Sir Stafford is a precise and 
high-minded man ; I beg him to take an early opportunity to smooth 
the feathers which he has ruffled with so petulent a hand. 

* * * * 

is perhaps unfortunately chosen, since it 
liberty, but a flustered hen. 
Commons may in fact be 


The word “ feathers ” 
suggests, not the angered eagle of 
The conscience of the House of 
tender, but not on the score of laziness or absenteeism. It 
is tender because, during the dim between 1935 and 
1939, we had not the vision or the courage to warn the country 
of the dangers that lay ahead or to brace them to that immediate 
activity which alone could have prevented or delayed the present 
war. It is tender because the term of our mandate has almost 
expired, and since we are unable to refresh ourselves from the 
fount of popular suffrage. It is tender because in war-time the 
gap between the Executive and the Legislature is inevitably 
widened, and because the resultant vacuum tends to be filled by 
the less responsible among our orators. It is tender because we 
are conscious that ours is a sedentary occupation, and that while 
we lounge and argue the bodies of other men and women are 
aching with exhaustion or strained by fear. This is no disreputable 
tenderness, and the reason why we were so hurt by Sir Stafford’s 
reproof is that we know that many unhappy and inevitable circum- 
stances have contributed to place us in a false position and that our 
repute will suffer from the accusations that he made. 

* * * ia 


years 


Nor is our resentment wholly self-regarding. It is not only 
our own repute that is in question, it is not merely the industry 
of the present House of Commons that has. been assailed, it is 
Parliament itself which has been lowered in public esteem. I have 
in my life belonged to many different institutions; I have wit- 
nessed and studied the proceedings of representative assemblies 
in many lands; but the seven years which I have passed in the 
House of Commons have convinced me*that, however sad may be 
our individual frailty or ineptitude, there exists no legislative body 
in the world possessed of so high a sense of responsibility, so 
deep a devotion to public duty, so corporate a loathing of injus- 
tice or dishonesty, or so rich and varied a fund of experience, 
toleration and common sense. I also, in the past have criticised 
parliamentary procedure and advocated institutional and even 
electoral reforms ; but I have never questioned the principle of 
representative government as practised in our island. And it is 
this principle which, by the younger generation, is now being 
dangerously called in question. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE CINEMA 


At the Tat!er.——* The Big Shot.” At the 


“The Bright Path.” 
At the Regal.—— Soviet Scientific 


Gaumont.——-** Syncopation.” 

Films for future showing. 
NoTHING more unexpected can ever have happened in the history 
of the cinema than the abrupt assumption by Soviet film-makers of 
leadership in the field of musical comedy at a moment in history 
when their country is clinging precariously to its very existence. 
Accidents of distdnce and communication account partly for the 
phenomenon. The films we are now seeing were made before 
Russia’s entry into the war. And yet we are promised other out- 
standing work in this genre which has been completed during 
recent months. There can be no doubt that Russian studios have 
suddenly leapt ahead in a medium in which their earlier attempts 
were markedly undistinguished. Only in a narrow sense are these 
new Soviet comedies to be dismissed as “films of escape”: they 
are gay, but they are not empty; they have nothing to say about 
war, but plenty to say about the things for which wars are fought. 
Admittedly they are propaganda for Russia, but more importantly 
they are propaganda for congeniality. 

The Bright Path has more in common with the earlier Volga- 
Volga than the possession of the same star (Lyubov Orlova) and a 
similar musical structure. Both films swamp the barren mustiness 
of the old order with a youthful and high-spirited vision of the 
future; laughter is used as a weapon to annihilate with the greatest 
of good humour the stupidity, selfishness and narrow-minded 
prejudice of the past. The music becomes a rallying call for the 
new generation. 

The story of The Bright Path is Cinderella brought up to date so 
faithfully by director Alexandrov that, judging by the Tatler pro- 
gramme, some Communist Party members have been worried by the 
retention of so many of the symbols of bourgeois ideology. The 
kitchenmaid is freed from her drudgery by the Party organiser in 
the local weaving factory. A belated education gives her such 
ambition that she finishes up operating two hundred machines at 
once, becomes a Stakhanovite, an Order-bearer, a Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. and the bride of the factory 
engineer. But all this she achieves with such a sense of humour, 
ingenious and tough by turns, that only a chronic dyspeptic will be 
worried about the probabilities. Lyubov Orlova has a great screen 
future before her. She has a colourful voice and a gift of eloquent 
pantomime strangely reminiscent of Mary Pickford at her best. 

The Russians appear to be employing much bigger and more 
elaborate sets than we have seen in their films before—the vast 
vistas of the factory are worthy of any Hollywood super-production 
—and projected backgrounds have prepared the way for elaborate 
moving camera shots; but the musical structure of the film is 
delightfully simple by Hollywood standards. A single melody, 
good enough to stand frequent repetition, is the backbone of the 
score, whilst the comedy situations give rise to modest but appro- 
priate ingenuities of musical setting. 

Once more it seems—as in the case of Volga-Volga—that René 
Clair, rather than Hollywood, is providing the inspiration for these 
new Soviet comedies. Clair’s French work was propagandist in the 
same sense (remember Le Million and A Nous La Liberté), and it 
is worth considering whether Clair’s neglected talents might not be 
utilised by his present Hollywood masters to solve the problem of 
wartime screen entertainment. Some people want propaganda 
films, some people want gay films: might not Clair take a refresher 
course by looking at a few recent Russian films and then give us gay 
propaganda to suit everyone. 

Humphrey Bogart is at his best in The Big Shot. The story is 
an unoriginal melodrama about a gangster whose decent instincts 
prove too strong for success in his exacting profession. There is a 
gaol-break, a chase and a street battle which exceed in detailed 
realism the average run of such excitements. Mr. Bogart (this time 
relieving the tension of impending catastrophe with a warmly played 
little piece of connubial comedy) once more gives credibility to a 
most improbable narrative by sheer force of screen personality. 
_Syncopation makes a conscientious attempt by means of a jejune 
little story to explain what it is some people like about “jazz,” 

syncopated ” or “ swing” music. The attempt gets embarrassingiy 
lost in religion, psychology, sociology and rank mysticism, but the 
unhonoured trumpet-player (Jackie Cooper) eventually finds an 
audience and a very attractive bride (Bonita Granville) and the music 
will please those who like it, even if the reason for their pleasure 
remains unexplained. 

The most remarkable film of the week was shown privately to a 
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combined meeting of the Society for Cultural Relations with Soviet 
Russia and the Association of Scientific Workers. It is a clear and 
detailed record of experiments by Professor Bryukhonenko in the 
revival of organisms. The fim shows a dog’s head which has been 
cut from the body and through which blood is being pumped by 
an artificial heart. The head continues to react to external stimuli, 
such as those of sound and taste, and cocks its ears and licks its lips 
in a completely life-like manner. The future significance of the 
work is made clear by a second experiment. A dead dog, from 
which all blood has been drained, is brought back to life and full 
health by making its organs function again with an artificial lung 
and an srtificial heart, which pumps the dog’s blood back into its 
veins and is disconnected when normality is restored, In the same 
programme, films made with lucidity and imagination on more ele- 
mentary scientific problems, and intended for lay audiences, sug- 
gested that the Russians are ahead of us in utilising the screen for 
scientific education. EpGAR ANSTEY. 


ART 
London Exhibitions 


WILLIAM Scott, whose pictures have appeared recently in ones and 
twos at mixed exhibitions and have been noticed by the eagle-eyed, 
is holding a one-man show at the Leger Gallery. He worked in 
France before the war, has a lively feeling for colour and obviously 
knows very well what he is about. His influences are the orthodox 
ones of the ’twenties and "thirties, but his originality of vision makes 
him bear them with a decent grace. A personal view is that many 
of the pictures are too large for their content—so that human limbs, 
table-tops, background-walls and so on lack the interest per square 
inch that would carry the whole thing through to excitement. It is 
a respectable fault, and when the scale is right and the manner not 
too mannered he produces very pleasing pictures, as in Breton 
Woman, Still Life (No. 10), Mary and Ivy Leaves. 

Next door but one (or two), at 15 Old Bond Street, is an imposing 
show of one hundred and seventy-seven works given by artists and 
collectors for sale, on October gth, in aid of the Red Cross. The 
range is wide—Matisse to Sir Frank Short, or in another direction 
W. G. Steggles to Orovida. Among the oils the Sickerts stand out, 
but Steer and Conder, Nicholson and John are also respectably 
represented, and foreign artists have by no means been barred. 
There are, for instance, things by Bauchant, Picasso and Segonzac. 
This is the best of several mixed exhibitions in London at present. 
A word of thanks should be passed to Miss Browse for the good 
hanging and to the printers for the beautifully printed, though 
war-time standard, catalogue. (Gauguin, however, is not spelt 
“ Gaugain.”’) 

The second edition of “Artists of Fame and Promise” at the 
Leicester Galleries shows Morland Lewis, Kenneth Martin, Claude 
Rogers, Mary Potter and others to advantage. With the best will 
in the world it is hard to recommend the drawing by Ford Madox 
Brown, good as it is to see it here. Four new gouaches by Frances 
Hodgkins, three of them with Corfe Castle as a background, are of 
great beauty. Smaller works that might be missed with subsequent 
regret by a casual visitor are the water-colours by Rosemary Ellis 
and Kenneth Green. 

The contemporary British paintings at the Lefévre include a large 
and recent Edward Wadsworth, Pastorale, Chailey, Sussex, that 
displays a huddle of derelict traction engines. It is well in the 
Wadsworth tradition of unremitting labour ; pleasurable if not, at 
this date, surprising. A highly successful flower piece by Ivon 
Hitchens and a landscape (with industrial appurtenances) by Geoffrey 
Tibble should not go unnoticed. But the whole exhibition is 
lowered and vaguely dated by an overplus of academic surrealism. 
Drawings by Georges Loukomsk: of architecture in Russia by Charles 
Cameron (fellow-couniryman and contemporary of the Adam 
brothers) are of topographical interest. 

Another mixed show at the Redfern Gallery indicates few dis- 
coveries, but no germ of decay. Constable and Rouault, Nevinson 
and Passmore are on the boundaries; John Tunnard and Leslie 
Hurry two outposts. 

Two painters, Henryk Gotlib and Marek Zulawski, and a sculptor, 
Tadeusz Koper, show together at Agnew’s. Gotlib is the most 
sensitive, and the most obviously influenced. Sometimes his colour 
is as thoughtful and as pleasing, though not as original, as Bonnard’s. 
His draped forms are reminiscent of Munch. He is a painter of 
some interest. Zulawski’s Evening—Warwick Avenue, shows a 
quiet and appreciative reaction to local conditions ; but in general 
he leans too often on both respectability and rhetoric. 

. JOHN PIPER. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA 


Sir,—May I say about “E. K. Cook’s” letter (September 11th), 
menting on mine (September 4th), just one or two things? 

1) The figure cited by me was taken from statistics sent from India ; 
but Sir Frank Brown’s figure of 49 millions for the Depressed Classes 
must be official, and I am only too happy to accept it. From my point 
of view it betters my case, leaving the more to be added to the Orthodox 
Hindu masses—as balance of the last census figure for the Hindus of 
255! millions. 

2) As to arguments from the results of the last general election, any- 
one who was present both in urban and rural areas, as I was, at the time 
could have told your correspondent that votes did not represent reality. 
A British system—the vote—was adopted, but the British safeguard of 
a scrutiny of the votes obtained was not made use of. Probably because 
the Government wanted India to get her chance of self-government, and 
certainly also because so little was known by any party about the whole 
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com- 


adventure, save by the Congress. 

3) Mr. Gandhi has certainly been for long in the news as the champion 
of the Untouchables But after the Round Table Conference of 1931 
Dr. Ambedkar exposed that claim, so far as representation was 
concerned. 

And as to social reform, “temple entry ” and the 
wells ” led to riots and bloodshed, not to greater privilege and inter- 
caste understanding. The late Maharajah of Mysore, an Orthodox Hindu, 
proved that it is the Orthodox Hindu who must himself undertake social 
reform, and can best do it—on the basis of the Hindu religion as rightly 
interpreted—apart from the incrustations of priestcraft. 

E. K. Cook would learn much about the “ caste” ; 
possibilities of progress and democracy in that State. The system in its 
religious and only admissible aspect is a religious, not a social, taboo: 
and is based on the maxim that because of beliefs connected with a 
or carrion) diet, an Orthodox Hindu caste 
man, may not accept service, but may (and must) serve even the lowest 
In this view the out-castes have rights, which the caste 


‘defiling of caste 


systems and the 


vegetarian as against a meat 


out-of-caste man 
men cannot deny them. 

It is too often forgotten also that Queen Victoria’s Proclamation rubbed 
out all caste and out-caste differences by a stroke of the pen, so to speak. 
And it is this which has released for the service of our country such 
leaders as Dr. Ambedkar, Bishop Azariah, and many others, in the 
administrative, judicial, and professional areas of our modern Indian 
pattern of life-—Yours faithfully, CORNELIA SORABJI. 


Sir.—The answer to Dr. Lofthouse’s statement that “this country has 
presented India with scheme after scheme for freedom from British 
contro’, all of them rejected unconditionally because they did not leave 
the position of Congress supreme and unchallengeab'e,” surely is that, 
if Congress is as unrepresentative as we are now assured, the removal 
of British control would mean its swift liquidation, It does not seem 
to me to make sense. And I know nothing of this succession of schemes. 
Until the Cripps proposals there was nothing except a promise of 
Dominion Status, as a far-off divine event some time. Few here realise 
how great was the Round Table Conference deterioration when the 
Coa'ition Government pushed out the Labour Government. The final 
constitution was one imposed “with the whole emphasis on safeguards 
and without any attempt to win Indian support or interest,” as Geoffrey 
Garratt, who was in the Conference and had been a “ bureaucrat” (and 
to the end remained a moderate) has said. To this day the Indian 
Moderates never forget that the final joint memorandum which every 
group (including the Europeans) signed was not met in any one point. 
The Cripps Mission was the first break away into anything definite, 
and after three years of war it offered nothing in the way of representa- 
tive government at the Centre—which is the weak point in India’s 
war effort. 

Perhaps Mr. Gandhi's worst disservice is that by his close friendship 
with certain Indian business magnates he let the Prime Minister get past 
that swift one about Congress being their agent. The ranks of Tory 
Tuscany cheered, naturally shocked that any party should have anything 
to do with Big Business. Next followed the innuendoes (they amounted 
to nothing more, as The Times of September 15th pointed out from New 
Delhi) that Congress had been working with Japan. If the Government 
have proof they should publish it, and ‘et Congress reply in the Press: 
and not simply leave poison to act. Other things also nave not been 
published—for example, that Mr, Jinnah (as bad an obstructionist as 
Mr. Gandhi but alleged to represent the 90 odd millions whom the 
Premier cited as solidly for us) has just said: “ The British Government 
cannot expect us to support the war effort, for we have no say in how 
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that war effort is to be used. You cannot expect the Muslim League 
to be a recruiting agent or to raise money.” 

We are wld that nothing can be done. Congress must have “a change 
of heart,” which anyway (it is added) would not be real. I don’t know 
about that. I have seen the most wonderful changes of heart in all 
kinds of unexpected places, about Japan, Italy, Russia. The phrase, 
however, is one of the clichés of a time that feeds on clichés. What 
Congress needs more is a change of conviction about ourselves, which 
cannot happen until there are a new Viceroy and Secretary of Shaie 
and some way of getting past the fog of censorship, to persuade Indians 
that both Mr. Jinnah’s intransigence and Mr. Gandhi's non-violence are 
impossible. There is, too, a feeliyg all over India that the Premier has 
no keenness to see India self-governing, and continues rather pointedly 
to omit India (apart from occasional references to her soldiers) from 
messages which have nobly included every other allied country. He 
has told us that he found Cairo H.Q. needed drastic cleaning up. No 
one could wish to add to the burden he carries for us all. But sooner 
or later a British Prime Minister will have to fly even farther than to 
Teheran or Moscow. If he went to New Delhi he might get a new 
slant there a!so, and find that more than Mr. Gandhi blocks the efficient 
conduct of India’s war effort.—Yours sincerely, 

Oxford. 

Sir,—Dr. Maude Royden’s letter in last week’s Spectator suggests a 
complete misunderstanding of the attitude of the British Government in 
India. I think that all who know and have any deep affection for ths 
land would agree that “we want the conviction of those who are at 
present defying it rather than their coercion,” but what we feel matters 
a million times more is the protection of the Indian people from the 
ghastly horrors that have, all too many times, followed directly in the 
wake of Mr. Gandhi’s and his discip!es’ utterances. The suggestion that 
their detention is an act of “coercion” is an injustice to our Govern- 
ment as much as it is a complete disregard of past history. 

If Mr. Gandhi has never asked himself—after some of the past blood- 
shed--the question: “To what extent have I been responsible for ail 
this? ” is he likely to do so now when, happily, the repetition of these 
horrors has been largely—so far, anyhow—avoided as the result of prompt 
action by the Government? If, after twenty odd years, he is still 
“unaware even that violence has already been used,” then surely his 
“contact with the outside world” can hardly be any more limited as a 
result of his detention than it has been during all his years of freedom— 
for there are “none so blind as those who won’t see.” But his detention 
may well save the lives of thousands of innocent people in the streets 
and bazaars of the Indian cities. People are sometimes too inclined these 
days, I think, to overlook the fact that the Japs are not she only menace 
to India. J. P. BarDsLey. 

Plymouth. 


EDWARD THOMPSON. 


Str,—The question is frequently asked, “What is the mind of the 
Christian Church in India on the present political situation? And as 
all who know anything of that Church will readily agree, the first part of 
the answer must be that a considerable section of the Christian community 
has no views at all-on the matter; it is not politically minded, not having, 
as yet, received the necessary educational background to enable it to 
become so. 

None the less, there is a growing Christian intelligentsia, with certain 
national Church organisations through which it is able to express itself, 
and it may be of interest to those who are reading the correspondence in 
your columns under the above head to learn that a third official word 
has been spoken by a responsible Christian body. 

The first of these words was that of the Metropolitan, Bishop Foss 
Westcott, whose appeal for negotiation was widely noted in the British 
Press a month ago. The second was a cable received about the same 
time and to the same effect from Mr. Rollia Ram, the Secretary of the 
All-India Christian Council executive. This, too, received some notice 
in our Press. The third word was contained in a cable. received in 
London last week, from Dr. R. B. Manikam, one of the joint secretaries 
of the National Christian Council. This organisation is affiliated to the 
International Missionary Council, and is the body with which the 
missionary societies of this country are mainly concerned in their ex- 
tensive co-operative work. The cable runs as follows: “Council Execu- 
tive appealed for conference or arbitration, Rollia Ram(’s) resolution not 
considered but large measure Christian support.—Manikam.” 

It is only fair to add that though these three are the only official state- 
ments which have been made up to date, it is most probable that a con- 
siderable body of missionary opinion in India dissents from them and 
feels that the Government could do no other than it has done ; any such 
opinion, however, has no ready means of expression, for missionaries are 
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not in India for political purposes. It is probably true, therefore, that 

despite the three official pronouncements of the Indian Church, Christian 

opinion in India is divided on this question, as it obviously is in this 

country, but whilst it appears here that the preponderance is for the 

Government, in India it seems likely that the reverse is the truth.—I am, 

yours faithfully, G. E. HICKMAN JOHNSON. 
White Shack, 12 Oakley Road, Warlingham, Surrey. 


AGENTS-PROVOCATEURS 


Sir,—In the House of Commons on Friday last a question was asked 
regarding the methods employed by the enforcement officers of the 
Board of Trade and in replies to supplementary questions doubt was 
thrown upon the authenticity of two cases which I had mentioned in 
an article in The Spectator of August 21st. My first story related to a 
case in Devonshire and I was careful in my article to state that I 
could not believe this story and to give the reasons why. The second 
story was brought to my attention by a solicitor in my own constituency, 
and I was ab’e to verify the facts. The incident occurred on March 4th 
last. A man entered the shop, asked for a pair of child’s slippers, put 
them in his attaché case and tendered a detached card of coupons in 
return. ‘The manageress informed him that she could not accept these 
coupons as they were “loose coupons.” At that he uttered an exclama- 
tion of exasperation, and the manageress relented. She said, “Oh, very 
well, as it is only one coupon, I can Jet you have them.” The manageress 
was thereupon prosecuted and fined £5. 

In fairness to the Board of Trade, and to other Government Depart- 
ments who are a'so obliged to employ inspectors to see that their regula- 
ions are observed, it is right to state that strict instructions are issued 
to enforcement officers not to “encourage” the breach of regulations 
and not to profit by the ignorance or confusion of inexperienced 
employees. I am satisfied that in the vast majority of cases these 
injunctions are strictly observed and that magistrates would dismiss any 
case in which it appeared to them that the confidence of the salesman 
had been unfairly abused. But the principle (and it is an important 
principle) remains. It is this: “Is it fitting that officers of a Government 
Department should enter shops purporting to be ordinary customers 
and invite salesmen to commit a breach of law? ” : 

I fee] that all reasonable people will agree that it is not fitting —Yours 
truly, HAROLD NICOLSON. 


ECONOMIC NATIONALISM 


$ik,—In your issue of July 17th, just received, you have an interesting 
note of the week entitled “A Record Wheat Crop.” An arresting 
sentence therein is the following, referring to new British war wheat- 
fields : “Will they disappear again, as they did after 1920, or will the 
promises of statesmen prove this time to be less like pie-crust?” Since 
these wheatlands, if economically profitable, would need nothing from 
statesmen, you evidently assume they will not be so and will require 
some form of protection. Here in Canada one often hears it said that 
the great war industries we are building up must not Pass away with 
victory, that the many new factories must not close when the war is 
won. I notice that the implications, when understood, are never 
mentioned. J 

In your issue of the week before (July roth) was an interesting and 
forthright article by Sir Andrew McFadyean on the rubber situation. 
He writes strongly about what will happen if, after the war, the great 
new synthetic rubber factories of the U.S.A. continue with gove:nment 
assistance. - He says of this that “it would be economic nationalism, 
naked and unashamed, and the pursuit of autarky.” Evidently Sir 
Andrew has already felt the nip of a chill wind from that quarter. 

Here are three different examples of the same sinister tendency. which 
can easily be detected in a thousand other directions. Under war condi- 
tions, we are forced to build up new large, very specially privileged 
industries, and already there is propaganda for continuance of these 
privileges after the war. And this propaganda does not come by any 
means only from “interested parties,” but is largely spread by people 
who see the great evils—and they are great—that would result from 
closing down these industries, but do not see the far greater evils that 
will result from continuing them artificially. 

Common sense, as displayed in the Atlantic Charter and in multitudes 
of pronouncements by serious and informed statesmen and economists, 
condemns economic nationalism. It tells us that, to bring about that 
much desired higher standard of living for all men, the interdependence 
of peoples must be increased, not diminished. It tells us that only so 
can the world move towards lasting peace and make really efficient 
use of human energy and ingenuity. If, in beating the Axis, we, the 
United Nations, load ourselves with a great new set of special privileges 
and protected industries, we shall be little better off than if we were 
defeated. The signs show that we may easily so burden ourselves. 
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Encroaching privileges and economic nationalism will be very powerful 
and have some strong advantages in the struggle, but all those persons 
who have a loyalty, not only to their own country’s best welfare, but to 
peace and liberty, must become aware of the danger and prepare to 
combat it. Great courage, tenacity and broad-mindedness will be re- 
quired, but, apart from the actual winning of the war, this is certainly 
much the most important question before us. It is far more important 
than planning the rebuilding of ruined cities, settling boundaries, or 
deciding forms of government. We must realise this, and do our part 
to overcome these deadly policies which could so easily rob us of the 
real fruits of victory.—Yours, &c., F, W. MATLEY. 
127 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, Canada. 


B.B.C. REFRESHMENT 


Sir,.—In these days of mental and spiritual stress many of us in our 
fleeting moments of leisure turn to one or other of the eternal verities 
for comfort and relief. For some, it may be to God in prayer: others 
perhaps to the urgent beauty of Nature, but a multitude that no man 
can number to the spiritual solace and intellectual 1efreshment of music. 
Thus it was that on Monday last one of that multitude, eager for refresh- 
ment, turned the knob that let Hell loose with a programme of what 
the B.B.C. euphemistically called “ Brazilian Music.” There were three 
separate spasms, and each appeared to be scored for the same instruments 
of torture. Squirt-piccolos, xylophone-dentures, nasmyth-hammers, 
elephant-trumpets, and whale-organs (a complete school with all stops 
and couplers drawn) played, not by the hands, but with the seat. Travail 
started at 9.50 p.m.: and the shrieks of what appeared to be some 
primeval beast giving birth to a triplet of monstrosities did not cease 
till the conductor’s forceps crashed to the floor of the studio at 10.30 p.m. 

Many years ago I happily sat at the feet of such masters as Parry, 
Stanford, Hadow, Parratt and Buck (a school of aesthetic with which I 
think your distinguished paper is not unfamiliar); and I still believe 
that the tenets and canons of good taste and right judgement in crafts- 
manship and design they held and taught were laid on sound and 
immutable foundations. But it seems evident that the trend of modern 
and contemporary art (and especially music) flouts and debases every 
known and established principle of truth and beauty; and it is a sad 
and pungent commentary on our taste that nine-tenths of the music 
broadcast today consists of decadent dagoes and their tapioca orchestras, 
or adenoidal crooners baying for the moon. 

The musician of perception, of course, has his unsatisfactory remedy: 
he turns the knob that cuts off this opulent ooze. But, Sir, when the 
B.B.C. announces a full-scale recital of music with all the pomp and 
panoply of “The B.B.C. Orchestra (Leader, Paul Beard),” &c., and, 
further, sets upon the works to be performed the seal and tmprimatur 
of “ The Best Day By Day” in their official journal, then, Sir, you will, 
I hope, allow one inarticulate musician to protest to heaven that this 
recital was a damnable affront to the musical intelligence of every 
listeners who had the nerve and faith to hear it through. 

If it was put into rehearsal and produced as a bouquet to our latest 
Ally, it smell’d to heaven; if its purpose was to hearten and uplift us 
as a nation, it was a calculated crime; and I can well imagine Mr. 
Clarence Raybould as he stepped from Broadcasting House into the peace- 
ful quiet of Portland Place murmuring to the stars as he wiped his 
bloody hands: 

“TI have done the deed. Didst thou not hear a noise? 
—I am, Sir, yours truly, B. J. FRaANcis Picton. 
The Music School, Sherborne, Dorset. 


A YUGOSLAV SHAKESPEARE 


Smr,—Mr. Caclamanos on Mr. Harold Nicolson is always a literary 
event, but Mr. Nicolson needed rougher handling than this. Like many 
Englishmen, Mr. Nicolson says Yugoslav when he means Serb. For 
example, he says that the whole Yugoslav literary tradition is an epic 
tradition. On the contrary. The Slovene tradition (and I am told the 
same is true of the Croat) is purely lyrical ; and indeed I know nothing 
closer to the English lyric in modern Europe. And what gives Mr. 
Nicolson the idea that there are no good Yugoslav translations of Shakes- 
peare? Zupancic, a fine poet if there was ever one, has just completed 
his twelfth translation of a Shakespeare play with The Tempest. It 
may interest those of your readers who look for signs in occupied Europe 
to know how this great patriotic poet of the Slovenes has translated the 
title of the play. He has called it “ Vihar,” an old Slovene word, the 
exact significance of which will be lost on the invaders. It is the word 
which occurs in two famous lines of an old national poem, which declare 
the indestructibility of the national spirit: 
Vse je vihar razd’jal 
Narod pa je trdno stal. 
(The tempest swept away everything ; but the nation stood like a rock.) 
36 Willow Road, N.W. 3. KENNETH MATTHEWS. 


” 





THE SPECTATOR, 
THE WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 


Sir,—Sir William Beach Thomas, in his admirable plea for the “local 
characters” of the village as a “ self-sufficing” unit, remarks: “Even 
Mr. Massingham . will acknowledge the service now being done by 
women’s institutes.” It is the “even” which surprises me. If, as Sir 
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William says, I am “the laudator temporis acti,” I should be among 
the first to welcome their activities, since they have revived those “ local 


characters” which he justly appraises. And indeed not only do I 
welcome them but I often give talks to the institutes. Sir William will 
perhaps forgive me if I rebut the gentle charge of the laudator. If 
I have sought to draw attention to certain merits of the old England, it 
is not because of the antiquity but because the sense of local com- 
munity which Sir William advocates was highly developed in the past 
but has been ignored, overridden or stamped out since the Enclosures 
and the Industrial Revolution.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY 


Sir,—Yes, your correspondent “B. T. W.” is right in saying we Liberals 


strongly dislike to be called left wing Conservatives or right wing 
Socialists—for we are neither. I remember, a long while ago now, 


honest John Morley (later Viscount Morley) saying to me during a 
Newcastle-on-Tyne parliamentary election: 

“Liberalism is a halfway house between reactionary Toryism and 
revolutionary Labour "—how true—and then supplemented this remark 
by wisely adding: “Truth is generally midway between two opposing 
points of view, and that is Liberalism.” 

Liberalism is the political leaven which leaveneth the whole; in fact, 
many far-seeing politicians believe that after the war the electors will soon 
ask the Liberals to form a Government, with a revival that would carry on 
the great and glorious traditions of Liberal past days. Meanwhile let us 
all do our utmost to win the war A. DENHOLM BRASH. 

Ashridge Hospital, Berkhamsted, Herts, 


MEN INTO OFFICERS 


S1r,—In his article “ Men into Officers,” Mr. J. L. Hodson 
on, suggests the formation of schools for leadership) writes, with apparent 
satisfaction, that out of forty or so candidates whom he saw not half a 
dozen seemed to be public school men. A few months ago the War 
Minister made a similar statement, only in his case it was definitely a 
boast. 

Is not this sort of inverted snobbery, though it may tickle the ears of 


who, later 





the proletariat, a mistake? Even if (pace the Abbé Mendel) we assume 
the material entering public and elementary schools to be of the same 
quality, is it not certain thaj the finished product of the former will excel 


in just those qualities of leadership and character which are essential for 
a good officer? 
If not, then the thousands of parents who make great sacrifices to 
educate their sons are wasting their money.—Yours truly, 
R. WHALLEY (Lt.-Colonel). 
The Royal Automobile Club, London, S.W.1. 


A COBBLER’S DIARY 


Str,—In a well-known town I recently conversed with the head of a 
boot-repairing establishment ; and I give the result of the conversation 
in the form of a diary. 

December, 1941.—One week behind with repairs through shortage of 
staff. 

March, 1942.—Two more expert members of staff joined the forces. 
Two weeks behind with large accumulation of repsurs. 

June, 1942.—Unable to obtain “quota” supply of leather ; 
nearly run out. 

August, 1942.—A further expert employee called up. 
behind with repairs. 

September, 1942.—Visit from a Government official suggesting that 
the firm should undertake Army contracts for boot repairs! ! 

The reply to this suggestion was “I cannot get my ‘ quota’ of leather, 
and next week still another expert employee will be called up. Experts 
in the boot-repairing trade cannot be replaced. If this toll of my 
We cannot even 


stocks 


Three weeks 


expert workers goes on, we shall have to close down. 
do the work we have in hand for civilians.” 
This diary surely points a moral.—Yours, &c., 
Sidcup. 


P. A. SHAW. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


MANY more people than ever before have realised the poet’s truth that 
September is the “season of mellow fruitfulness,” is perhaps the most 
satisfying month of the year. The fields have been populous beyond 
precedent with food-gatherers of many types. Tons of blackberries 
have been gathered by teams of grandfathers, mothers and children from 
the towns, who picnic on field and common and return with full baskets, 
for the crop is immense and well-ripened. Mushrooms, too, have been 
plentiful, and any attempts by farmers to keep off pickers have as a 
rule been vain. If any local caterer wishes for a dish he must be up 
rather earlier than the lark. It is a tribute to our hopeless conservatism 
that only the one mushroom, Agaricus campestris, is recognised ; Cham- 
pignons and puffballs and often horse mushrooms are untouched ; and 
no one thinks of gathering the common shaggy-cap, which (I am re- 
minded) has been in the past much used for ketchup, in its 
“ deliquescent ” state, and is excellent as a vegetable before it becomes 
of that unattractive consistency. A number of books give some account 
of the mushrooms that are edible and poisonous. Perhaps the cheapest 
and most generally useful, though it is not exhaustive or of much use to 
students, was published with coloured illustrations by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and doubtless can still be obtained. It gives very plain and 
unmistakable advice on identification. One unfortunate result of the 
general greed for food has been the pilfering from allotments both by 
manoeuvring soldiers and civilians. No onion lies safe in its bed. 


Wanted : Gardeners 

A large number of country dwellers who have gardens of some girth 
are entirely without gardeners ; and being too old or infirm or ignorant, 
or perhaps a little idle, they see the sum of food diminish. They have 
in the past supplied a good deal to their neighbours, especially in the 
way of seedling plants. The total collapse of the flower gardens is 4 
melancholy sight, but this is of littke concern compared with the decline 
of the potager. A solution has been found here and there by increasing, 
not diminishing, the area of cultivation. It was found that if an allot- 
ment were added it was not difficult to secure an efficient land-girl. If 
it is merely the question of a private garden, such recruits seem to be 
discouraged, not wisely in many cases. It is, however, recognised that 
the allotment is almost as important as the farm. 


Country Names 

A student of old country words and superstitions, writing from 4 
vicarage in Kent, tells me that the gossamers (which alarmed some 
A.R.P. authorities) were once called “Our lady’s threads,” and were 
generally classed as meteors in the original sense of the words, that is 
phenomena betwixt heaven and earth. That spiders were the makers of 
this gossamer was not suspected. A writer in the early seventeenth- 
century who quotes this name also explained the origin of the winds 
as being “breathings of the earth.” On this subject a child of my 
acquaintance was convinced that trees were the makers of winds, but was 
a little puzzled to find the wind rather less strong near its supposed 
source! A foolish child ; but that genius Francis Bacon wrote down 
quite as ingenuous theories in his search after the definition of heat. 


In the Garden 

It seems that the public, which is usually very shy of any vegetable 
not common in the greengrocer’s shop is now clamouring for the 
“unusual food,” like Nebuchadnezzar. For example, one of our chief 
seed merchants and students of the subject grew at one time such a purple 
single-headed broccoli as I referred to some weeks ago, but could create 
no demand whatever. There has been a vicious circle, he says. The 
grower will not grow because the greengrocer dozs not demand. The 
greengrocer does not want the unusual vegetable because the public 
does not know it and refuses to risk it. The public cannot know it 
because it is not in the shops. As a good many acres of the purple 
broccoli are being now grown, we may hope that its cult will be developed. 
An interesting lecture before the R.H.S. some years ago has been sent 
to me. It ends with a complaint of the misuse of the names broccoli and 
cauliflower, and urges that cauliflower should denote the single-headed 
sorts and broccoli the sprouting types. Among the rarer vegetables which 
have greatly increased in favour during the war is the koh] rabi, which 
is always well worth a place in the garden, but, like Dr. Johnson's 
Scotsman, it must be “caught young.” The big bulge is always stringy. 

W. BeacoH THOomMas. 
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The Pulitzer Prize Winner 


REVEILLE IN 
WASHINGTON 


MARGARET LEECH 
“In the grand manner. . . brilliantly amusing.’ Star. 
“ Entertaining and something more.” Edward Shanks. 


“Amazing ... this enthralling story.” W. Morning News. 


Ww ™ w wr 
NIGHT-WORK 
JOHN STUART AREY 
“Lively and moving.” Ralph Straus. 
“This story has an acute and inescapable power.” 
British Weekly. 
“A clever story of 24 hours in a London hospital.” 
Sunday Times. 


WOMEN IN EXILE 
JEAN ROSS 
“A richer and much more interesting piece of work than 


the run of novels . . . delicately evocative and achieves an 
edge of feminine subtlety.” Times. 


“A penetrating understanding of men and women in their 
customary relationships ... a moving story... “ 
Howard Spring. 


WAR IN THE STRAND 


HECTOR BOLITHO 
Punch. 


“Candid in the best Pepys tradition.” 
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RETURN TO 
THE RIVER 


Roderick Haig-Brown 


A classic story of a river anda fish. 
Arichand lovely book recording the 
life history of a Columbia salmon. 
Recommended especially to fisher- 
men and nature lovers, it will delight all readers 
with its freshness, for something of the strength 
of the Douglas Firs and the rush of the western 
rivers are in this book. Finely illustrated 8/6 


YOUNG AMES 
Walter D. Edmonds 


An entertaining new novel by the author of the 
delightful Chad Hanna. A vigorously descriptive 
story of New. York in the bustling days of sail, and 
of a shrewd and likable young man who sought 


his fortune there. Just Out. Price 9/6 








38, 


1843 —1942 


Since March 1843 the G.B.I. has granted 
2,353 free annuities to British Governesses 
in all parts of the world. These women 
are never highly paid, and can never 
achieve large savings. When they are past 
work they often experience real hardship. 


There are 176 such ladies still 
anxiously awaiting this little extra 
help which means so much to them. 


You can shew that you have not for- 
gotten their loyal service by sending a 
gift—however small—to the G.B.I. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 





VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 











Thanksgiving Day 
Sunday, Sept. 20 


N this second Anniversary of the Battle of 
Britain. Church Collections will be devoted 
to the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 


Whatever the measure of our gratitude for 
their valour and sacrifice in those sombre days 
when the R.A.F. held the pass twixt Britain 
and disaster, indeed our cause for gratitude 
has deepened daily, almost hourly since. 

Let us mark this Anniversary worthily. 

If you cannot attend Church on the 20th 
please send a donation. Large or small 
offerings are equally welcome. 


R.A.F. BENEVOLENT FUND 


(Kegistered under the War Charities Act, 1940.) 

Please send donations to LORD RIVERDALE, Chairman, 

or BERTRAM T. RUMBLE, Hon. Sec. Appeals Committee, 

R.A.F. BENEVOLENT FUND, 1, SLOANE ST... LONDON, 

S.W.1. Make Cheques and Postal Orders payable to the 
R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Tortoise and the Hare 


(Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
(Faber and Faber. ros. 6d.) 





This Expanding War. By Liddell Hart. 
The War Moves East. By Strategicus. 
NEITHER author could appropriately be called either a tortoise or 
a hare ; but it is possible, without undue stretch of the imagination 
or of language, to call each author both. The emphasis in Captain 
Liddell Hart’s book is all on the need for deliberation, for careful 
assessment of every possible factor before any blow is struck, but 
on the need then for striking it swiftly, by means of highly mobile 
armoured divisions disencumbered of any elements which may 
retard the speed of their movements. Strategicus, on the other hand, 
stresses the importance of the unknown in war, and that decisions 
must sometimes precede knowledge, but says that, once the com- 
manders have laid their stakes on a decision by battle, the relatively 
slow-moving infantry will be the main factor. 

As the two books cover broadly the same ground, namely the 
general course of the war in 1941 and the first months of 1942, the 
diversity in their authors’ outlooks leads to considerable differences 
in interpretation. Captain Liddell Hart, for instance, is inclined to 
criticise the Russian Command for committing too large a propor- 
tion of its resources to the battles in the early phases of the German 
“Tt seems fairly clear,” he says, “ that the Russians paid 
so far forward, and 


invasion 
a heavy price for concentrating their masses 
that too large a proportion of their mechanised forces were 
in efforts to extricate the infantry masses.” 

Strategicus emphasises rather the delaying and destructive effect 
which these battles in the forward districts had on the German 
armies—an effect to manifest itself in the Russian counter-offensives 
of the winter. Again, while Captain Liddell Hart is doubtful of 
the wisdom of Marshal Timoshenko’s Smolensk counter-offensive 
of September, 1941, on the score of its cost and of the small gains 
involved, Strategicus justifies it on the ground that it prevented 
Von Rundstedt from exploiting his success against Kiev. There is, 
too, a difference more of fact than of opinion in the accounts of the 
effectiveness of the scorched earth policy during the first few months 
of the campaign. 

Captain Liddell Hart’s is the more controversial of the two books. 
He has been an observer of the military machine for many years, 
and the expounder of policies which have received wider currency 
than understanding. There is, inevitably, in his book a good deal 
of restatement of former conclusion in the light of recent develop- 
ments. In spite of criticisms of Russian tactics and British strategy 
—‘in trying to be strong everywhere, we accepted the risk of not 
being strong anywhere ”—he is concerned, and was concerned before 
the Russian winter ‘offensive, to destroy the legend of Germany’s 
1940,” he writes, “the German Army 


1 
LOST 


‘invincibility. “In 





% Recommended by the Book Society *& 


Adrian Bell 
APPLE ACRE 


The novels of Adrian Bell are justly famous 
for their interpretation of English country 
life, and it is perhaps their principal charm 
that they are written by a man who under- 
stands the life he describes—because it is a life 
he himself leads. In Apple Acre the author 
makes a welcome return to the personal narrative 
of Corduroy, Silver Ley and The Cherry Tree, to 
the intimacy of family and yeoman life in Suffolk. 


Ready Tuesday. 7s. 6d. 
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triumphantly applied the method that had been conceived in England 
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between 1920 and 1930. It applied it with disastrous effect to the 
defenders of Western civilisation, but only because their armies had 
remained in the mental atmosphere of 1918.” 

Far from accepting the Germans as the logical exponents of a 
new technique of war, his contention is that, in the crucial matter 
of the organisation of the armoured division, they were, at the time 
of the campaigns in France and Poland, ten years out of date—but 
ten years less out of date than their opponents. Further, by a highly 
ingenious chain of reasoning, he argues that the Germans, instead 
of practising the unlimited offensive which is usually attributed to 
them, have in fact aimed at forcing their enemy to take the tactical 
initiative, by means of skilful manoeuvres designed to leave him no 
choice but to attack or be destroyed. His strictures on our bombing 
offensive, on our choice of generals, and his views on the best 
methods of undermining German morale are both interesting and 
provocative. They are all calculated to arouse arguments which 
cannot be pursued here. His thought on the conduct of the war 
may be summarised as resting on one foundation: that “the only 
type of protracted offensive that can prove practicable is a 
psychological one.” 

Strategicus, in the arrangement of his book, follows much more 
closely the normal historical method. If he makes one or two rather 
surprising judgements, as that “ Russia had no idea of Hitler’s inten- 
tions on the eve of the attack,” and if he seems occasionally, as in 
the account of the fall of Hong Kong, to be making bricks without 
straw, the book on the whole gives a remarkably clear and compre- 
hensive account of the war in the period under examination. 
Strategicus can be vigorous in criticism, as of British conduct of the 
Cyrenaica offensive of 1941-42, and dramatic in description, as of 
the attack on Moscow and the Russian rejoinder. But the main 
value of his book, making its coniunction with Captain Liddell Hart’s 
so admirable a method of studying the period, lies in his balance and 
ROBERT FORTMAN. 


A Greek Guest 


By Demetrius Caclamanos. 


perspicacity. 


Greece in Peace and War. (Lund Hum- 
phries. 9s. 

M. DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS was a young journalist when, in 1889, 
Kaiser Wilhelm II visited Greece and tried te “tip” the dignified 
Professor Cawadias, who had shown him over the Acropolis, with 
a handful of gold sovereigns. He was Greek Minister in Russia 
when, in 1915, he heard from the lips of the Dowager Queen Olga 
of Greece another story of the Kaiser’s peculiar mentality: how she 
was once called (“ Olga!. Olga! come quickly ; I think that I will 
soon come across g beautiful statue”) to watch him excavate from 
the soil of his Corfu estate a statuette which she recognised as 
belonging to the local museum. The crown of M. Caclamanos’s 
career was his long diplomatic mission to the Court of St. James. 
He loved England as he loved no othtr country but Greece, and 
when he retired from the diplomatic service he made England 
his home. The essays, letters, lectures and poems reprinted in this 
book are the fruits of that retirement: otti haud immeriti fructus. 

In wit, in wisdom and in catholicity of scholarship, M. Caclamanos 
is in the tradition’ of Montaigne. Greece has given several great 
diplomats to history, but none so deeply imbued with the humanities, 
The essay on “Thucydides and Venizelos” leaves one uncertain 
with which of the two M. Caclamanos is better acquainted, Thucy- 
dides, separated from our age by 2,500 years, or Venizelos, with 
whom he stood on terms of intimate personal friendship. There 
are essays on Byron and Rupert Brooke, and the author who so 
delicately impales a mistake of Byron in modern Greek will doubtless 
forgive me if I charge him with misreading one line of Brooke's 
sonnet, “If I should die . . .,” in a translation which will be a 
lasting memorial of the living Greek language. 

Of special interest are the historical essays. Personal experience, 
a shrewd judgement of men and a prodigious memory for facts 
make M. Caclamaros an ideal political commentator. What he has 
to say of the background of the Balkan collapse will interest many, 
and not least the “Yugoslav statesmen whom we now entertain in 
England as honoured guests. The account of the Lausanne Con- 


ference, with its f&scinating sidelights upon the character of the 
present Turkish President, fits into the pattern of modern Turkish 
history. The essay on Metaxas is a model of political moderation: 4 
portrait and an esfimate so fair and round that it would scarcely 
be guessed to be the work of a man who was passionately opposed 
to Metaxas’s political principles. 

Caclamanos has to perfection Montaigne’s trick of concentrating 4 
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‘MOORFIELDS’ 


to ensure that nobody shall become blind 
whose sight it is within the scope of present 
day knowledge to save. In this great work 
you can play your part by donation or legacy. 
£50,000 needed each year. 
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PN Records thal recreate 
THE BEAUTY OF THE BALLET 
A 











Ballet Music is not only delightful entertainment, it also 
embodies the very spirit of the dance. Alargenumber of “ His 
Master’s Voice” records of Ballet Music have, in many 
cases, the added advantage of both Orchestra and Con- 
ductor being closely associated with the stage performances. 


—— 


AURORA’S WEDDING 
(Tchaikovsky) 
London Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Efrem Kurtz C 2853-5 
BOUTIQUE FANTASQUE 
(Rossini-Respighi) 
London Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Eugene Goossens C 2846-8 
CASSE NOISETTE (Tchaikovsky) (Boyce-Lambert) 
Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by Sadler's Wells Orchestra conducted b 
Stokowski DB 2540-2 | Constant Lambert C 3181-5 
COQ D’OR (Rimsky-Korsakov) | SCHEHERAZADE 
London Symphony Orchestra conducted Rimsky-Korsal 
by Eugene Goossens 3013-5 _ (Rimsky-Korsakov) 
London Philharmonic Orchestra co 


DANCE OF THE HOURS— | Gitted'yy Antal Dorati *C3968°Fa 
Gioconda "’ (Ponchielli) ' si EEPING PRINCESS (Tchaikovsky) 


Boston Promenade Orchestra Coe ela Sadler's Wells Orchestra conducted 


by Arthur Fiedler - by 
FACADE (Walton) | Constant Lambert C 3081-3 


Suite No. | C 2836-7 Suite No. 2 C 3042 
London Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by the Composer 

FAUST (Gounod) 

Boston Promenade Orchestra conducted 
by Arthur Fiedler Cc 3268 
FIRE BIRD (Stravinsky) 
Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 
Stokowski OB 2882-4 








PETROUCHKA (Stravinsky) 
Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 
Stokowski DB 3511-4 


PRESAGES 
(Tchaikovsky — Symphony No. 5) 

Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 

Stokowski DB 2548-53 


PROSPECT BEFORE US 


SWAN LAKE (Tchaikovsky) 
London Philharmonic Orchestra com 
| ducted by John Barbirolli C 2619-20 


SYLPHIDES (Chopin) 
London Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Malcolm Sargent C 2781-3 


WISE VIRGINS (Bach-Walton) 
Sadler's Wells Orchestra ont * 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
> RECORDS 
TURN OUT YOUR OLD RECORDS 


help the National Salvage Scheme in aid of the 
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British Legion and the Hospital for Sick Children, 
Gt. Ormond Street, London. 
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world into an anecdote It is such a characteristic of his style that 
one may choose an example at random. “I was accompanying 
King George (the First, of Greece) at the inauguration of a new 
railway branch. The peasants surrounded his Majesty, cheering. 
The King chatted with them in his usual democratic way: ‘Are 
you content? Are crops successful this year?’ ‘God be praised, 
King! "—the peasantry addressed his Majesty in Homeric fashion—- 
‘Crops are excellent, but we want the rebuilding of the bridge near 
here.” ‘The elections are forthcoming,’ replied the King ; ‘elect, 
me as your Deputy to the Chamber and I promise you that the 
bridge shall be rebuilt at once.’ You may write a book on the 
Greek countryside and never get nearer the hear: of things (includ- 
ing, notice, even the classical echo!) than M. Caclamanos in these 
few words. 

My only quarrel is with the title of the book which does not 
fairly represent the contents. “Collected Papers of Demetrius 
Caclamanos ” would have been good enough for a more fastidious 
KENNETH MATTHEWS. 


Air-Force Dialogue 
By Wing Commander Ian Gleed, D.F.C. 


generation 


Arise to Conquer. (Gol- 


lancz. 8s. 6d.) 
Wings Over Olympus. By T. H. Wisdom. 
Two more books, both by serving officers, on the everlastingly 
interesting subject of the R.A.F. in action. The first is by a fighter- 
pilot of the front rank—experiences of the Battle of France and the 
Battle of Britain included. The French part—the least hackneyed— 
is the most interesting, though there are always some thrillingly fine 
moments about the Battle of Britain sections—* Hullo, Opps. How 
many ‘are there this time? 150 plus.” (Meaning how many are 
coming up against the defending squadrons. More than a hundred 
and fifty raiders.) “God. Why must there be wars! I wonder if 
all the boys feel as frightened as I do. ‘% 

Wings Over Olympus gives an idea from the R.A.F. point of 
view of the campaigns in the Libyan desert and in Greece. There 
is magic in the place-names mentioned, “I motored off to 
Sunium Bay to look at Poseidon’s Temple.” . . . “ 80 Squadron had 
a flight of Gladiators at Eleusis.” ... But there is much too much 
of the “Prince Peter, an old friend of mine of the Monte Carlo 
Rally days . . .”; and all the nicknames of the squadron are always 
printed in inverted commas, “ Tommy ” and “Jo” aad “ the Count ” 
and “ Mick.” If they had taken their place in squadron life as 
Tommy and Jo and so forth, why not refer to them so straight- 
forwardly? The author had two good points—he did on several 


(Allen and Unwin. 9s.) 
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No words can describe the lot 
of our men who are Prisoners 
of War—most have now 
entered their THIRD YEAR of 
captivity. Faced with a vastly 
increased number of prison- 
ers, we beg readers of ‘THE 
SPECTATOR” not to forget 
these men at this time of their 
greatest need. Please com- 
plete and post the form 
below NOW —we will gladly 
do the rest. 
€5 will send regular parcels and cigar cues for @ year. 
E50 will send regular parcels and cigarettes for 
a year to 10 prisoners. 
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occasions himself go flying with the boys on operational raids; and 
he got to know that a lonely R.A.F. squadron—in tents, in the 
sand, among the mountains, where you will (and the more isolated 
the mor2 amusing) can develop an intensive squadron life of its 
own. There wa: obviously plenty of fun going—as well as plenty 
of work—in isolated squadrons of the Middle Eastern Command. 
Which brings one round to the question of R.A.F. dialogue in 
general, as expressing the thoughts and outlook of the very bril- 
liant characters—the cream of the cream of our young adventurous 
manhood—who are making world-history at the minute. 

Wing Commander Gleed makes an honest attempt to do it by 
a series of expletives. Hells and damns and bloodies figure in every 
sentence. of his reported conversations and of his soliloquies. But, 
like patriotism on another occasion, the hells and the damns are 
not enough. It would be possible (though unlikely) to report a 
long R.A.F. dialogue without one of them ; but they are the merest 
commonplaces, common to the dialogue in all servige messes. 

What is it that makes the best R.A.F. dialogue so unique, so 
crisp, and clear-cut, and to the point?—in the best sense “ witty "— 
meaning the most said in the shortest possible time? One culls 
a few phrases from the reports of returning bomber crews (mostly 
already reported in the Air Ministry’s fine Bomber Command)— 
“screeching round the sky,” “the moon was absolutely wizard,” 
“a little spot of light flak ” (with an accompanying photograph of 
the sky torn asunder with a hail of flaming metal); a remark made 
to me twenty years ago by a fighter-pilot who had just that morn- 
ing shot three opponents down in flames (in days when there were 
no parachutes) “ they weren’t very good really—it seemed a shame 
to take their money ”; a remark recently in Russia when our fighter- 
boys were told that they were entitled to 1,000 roubles for each 
German aircraft that they had shot down, “ No, no, we can’t accept 
it!—it would spoil our amateur status. cer 

These examples, entirely authentic and spontaneous, seem to 
me to contain in them something of R.A.F. (operational air-crew) 
brevity and point—the elusive, but very well worth recapturing, 
accent of these supreme realists of our generation. H. G. 


Masters of Detective Fiction 


Murder for Pleasure. By Howard Haycraft. (Peter Davies. Ios. 6d. 


Mr. HaycraFT insures that his study of the detective story has 
little value by limiting his field to the “ pure” type, centring on a 
detective and the solution of a logical puzzle. By doing so he 
puts himself into the position of an investigator looking for the 
genetic causes of tabbiness in cats who excluded from consideration 
self-coloured or parti-coloured animals whenever they cropped up 
in the ancestry or progeny of tabby animals. The detective of 
modern fiction owes quite as much to Raffles for his character as 
to Holmes, and the detective story derives more of its character 
from thrillers, novelettes, and penny dreadfuls than it does 
from pioneer efforts. The limitations Mr. Haycraft has placed 
upon himself become obvious when he has to deal with the appear- 
ance in the field of Mr. Dashiell Hammett: after remarking 
en passant that this writer wrote for a publication called Black 
Mask, he says that his novels virtually defy exegesis. So they do 
unless Black Mask has been explained. Examination of that maga- 
zine and examination of Mr. Hammett’s novelettes and the imita- 
tions of his novelettes and works written under his influence make 
plain what function Mr. Hammett performed in relation to the 
detective story, introducing to that realm the tough sex element 
that had become an established part of the Black Mask story for- 
mula. The tastes of the pulp magazine public had through Mr. 
Hammett imposed themselves on the comparatively literate and 
well-educated detective story public. Something interesting took 
place here, but that is not Mr. Haycraft’s pigeon. In the same 
way there is not very great interest in the publication dates of 
the Sherlock Holmes stories (which is Mr. Haycraft’s pigeon), 
although very great interest attaches to the process which has made 
him an international comic figure. Before the outbreak of | this 
war the Holmes uniform, pipe, magnifying glass, ulster, 
and deerstalker was familiar in the comic strips of the United 
States and Latin America and as a clown’s rig-out in Europe. How 
this happened, and why, would be interesting to know. It is to 
be suspected that “popular” mockery of the pretensions of the 
book-learned is going on in this curious conversion. 

For those who wish to read about detective stories there is a 
helpful bibliography, and for those who wish to read old detective 
stories there is another useful table. There is an essay that those 
who intend to start writing detective stories may find useful. The 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Established 1840. 


During a century of consistent progress there has been 
built up a 
Premium Income of £1,775,000 
Funds of Over £27,000,000 
and the office has 
Paid in Claims £41 ,000,000 
of which over £10,000,000 was bonus. 


Life Assurance is a long-term contract and Security is the 
prime consideration in the choice of a Life Office. 


At the end of ror years of successful work, the Report on 
the Institution’s position discloses not only a conservative 
valuation of the assets, but a strong valuation of the 
liabilities on a basis which is probably not excelled by 
any other Office. 


The Institution is conducted on the Mutual Principle. There 
being no shareholders all profits belong to the members. 
Write for Prospectus 

Sir ERNEST J. P. BENN, Bt. 


Chairman and Managing Director. 








HEAD OFFICE: 
‘Phone 


196 Strand, London, W.C.z2. 
Temple Bar 4062. 





“One grain 
tills not 

a sack, 

hut 

IT HELPS” 


The help which you are able 
to give may seem small—but 
multiplied many times it will 
result in a sum large enough to 
keep our vitally important work 

+ going .. . to avert the tragedy 
that Cancer would bring to thousands more every year if we were 
not here to help. But our resources are being extended to the 
utmost limits. What an indictment it would be upon mankind if 
our years of research were rendered useless through abandonment 
now. We must depend upon you to help us maintain our humane 
work. You will not fail us, will you? Please send what you can. 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - - LONDON, S.W.3 
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that Freedom 


may be described as glorious liberty, 
unrestrained and unconfined. 


This definition can be justly applied to 
the thousands of men and women who, 
through wearing the shoes designed by 
Sir Herbert Barker, have released their 
feet from the fetters and shackles of 
ordinary shoes. 





YOU CAN TAKE THE FIRST STEP towards foot freedom 
by writing today for a copy of ‘SATISFYING REFLECTIONS * 
by Sir Herbert Barker, and the name of your nearest Fitters to:—~ 
Dept. 7, NORVIC SHOE CO., LTD., NORTHAMPTON 
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SHOES 


















To promote a] 
general 


well-being ‘a 


The stress of modern life, which was already regarded as excessive, 
has certainly not been lessened during the last four years. 


Fortunately, the researches of an eminent Professor of Medicine have, 
in ‘Phyllosan’ tablets, provided us with a simple and generally 
acceptable means of resisting the devitalizing effect of stress. 


Some of the results of a course of ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets have been des- 
cribed as follows: “a sensation of general well-being, disappearance of 
mental depression and the feeling of insurmountable fatigue ... ‘Phyllosan’ 
stimulates all the physical and vital forces.” 


Start taking ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets to-day! If you take the tablets regularly, 
three times a day before meals, we believe the results will astonish you. 


PHYLLOSAN 


helps to keep you fit after forty 


Of all chemists : 3/3 and 5/4 (double quantity). Incl. Purchase Tax 
The regd. trade mark ‘ Phyllosan’ is the property of Natural Chemicals Ltd., Londen 
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history gives dates of writers and publication dates, brief sketches 
of the mannerisms of paper-policemen and detectives, and such 
information as the year in which Mr. Freeman Wills Crofts retired 
from his profession, or the place Mr. H. C. Bailey had in his col- 
lege boat. JOHN FAIRFIELD. 


From Communism to Christocracy 
By John Middleton Murry. (Andrew Dakers. 6s.) 


THERE are some people whose gift it is to “see life steadily and 
see it whole”—in Matthew Arnold’s well-worn phrase ; there are 
others endowed with a gift of another kind; certain aspects or 
elements of the world evoke in them a strong emotional reaction 
which fills the field of their consciousness. I think we should 
rightly regard Mr. Middleton Murry as belonging to the second 
class. He is a pacifist, and to most of us pacifists seem to be so 
possessed with the evil of war that they disregard those other 
factors of the situation which prevent us from taking the pacifist 
position. But it is lamentable if we engage in war without having 
present in our consciousness those evils connected with war which 
the pacifist exclusively sees, without our feeling strongly about them 
even if, in practice, our feeling has to compound with other 
considerations. Only we must hold, if we are not ourselves pacifists, 
that it would be unfortunate if the pacifists in our country were more 
than a minority. 

Mr. Murry in this book, however, sets himself a task of some 
awkwardness and delicacy. While he in no way retracts his 
thorough-going pacifism, he recognises that he cannot expect the 
public whom he addresses to take that position, and the course he 
recommends is accordingly a kind of second best which those who 
will not be pacifists might, he thinks, follow with advantage. Two 
main ideas seem at present to occupy his mind. One is the precious- 
ness of “toleration,” threatened by all totalitarian forms of govern- 
ment: the other is the decentralisation which would allow the life 
of peoples to be carried on in relatively small local communities, 
subject indeed for certain purposes to some central authority, but 
yet with a social life of their own, producing locally for their needs 
many things now produced in the mass by huge congested industrial 
centres. Personally, I find myself very warmly in sympathy with 
Mr. Murry in regard to both these ideas. If the world is to be 
anything but a nightmare in days to come, there must be in the 
communities of men freedom for enquiry and criticism, for the 
utterance of honest individual opinion Totalitarian Gleichschaltung 
is altogether hateful. How far his vision of small local democratic 
societies is realisable I do not know; it would seem to require an 
extensive movement of mind, throughout great masses of men, which 
perhaps no individual could generate ; but I should say for myself 
that, if it is realisable, there is hope of a somewhat better world. 


Epwyn BEVAN. 
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More than acentury’s accumulated business 
experience and conservative progress form 
the background of the comprehensive service 
which the Westminster Bank is able to place 
at its customers’ disposal. 

The Bank’s vast resources, its constant 
touch with current affairs and its extensive 
system of branch offices in England and 
Wales and agents elsewhere, combine to 





enable it to offer a wide range of facilities, 
details of which will gladly be given on 
request by the manager of any branch. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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Homilies in Verse 
Gleams Britain’s Day. By Harry Clifton. (Duckworth. 12s. 6d.’ 


Mr. Harry CLIFTON’s book ought to be the result of great experi- 
ence, but perhaps it is not. He is giving advice to the world upon 
matters ranging over the whole universe in some 250 pages of verse 
—expressing, with a sort of prophetic certitude, opinions upon 
religion, patriotism, love, art, war and peace, which he puts in un- 
conventional verse. Perhaps rightly enough, since his whole outlook 
is unconventional, and verse, after all, admits of being freer than 
prose. There are some readers who after glancing at a few pages 
will think this is all sheer bravado and nonsense. Bravado it is, 
but not all nonsense. This cocksureness, this mixture of mysticism 
and satire, and deliberate turning from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
may be annoying, but much of it clearly springs from conviction 
and even imagination ; there are irritating tricks of style, but the 
sense comes first and the tricks are part of his effort to convey it. 
The result is a strange mixture. The language is sometimes that 
of an old morality play with music-hall humour imposed on it. 
Hopkins, Doughty and Eliot have had their influence, and also, 
strangely enough, Francis Thompson. The words “the pomp and 
regal splendour of the dead ” might easily have come from Thompson, 
but rearrange them like this, and see how differently they sound: 

The holy men kept fresh their line, 

And even the peasants on the soil 

Knew that the pomp and regal 

Splendour of the dead had nof ceased to shine. 


His verse does not readily lend itself to quotation. The effect is 
cumulative. One is aware of a character of some force and originality 
seeking for expression, sometimes to good effect, sometimes clumsily 
through tricks of versification too often repeated. The poem as a 
whole is essentially a didactic one, with satirical interludes, though 
we are never sure when the satire is turning into a sermon. 

God is not pleased that if you kiss 
You stop half way for a Pater Noster. 

The book is the product of a curious, whimsical mind, full of 
energy, squandering it on half-digested ideas, but with illuminating 
passages which make amends for many pages which are pompous 


or trite. R. A. Scort-JAMES. 
Fiction 

A Finger in Every Pie. By Rhys Davies. (Hememann. 7s. 6d. 

Anna. By Normar Collins, (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 


The Fighting Littles. By Booth Tarkington. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
The Killer and the Slain. By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 


A DASH of liveliness comes very refreshingly indeed into the present 
slow run of fiction, so let us be properly grateful to Mr. Rhys Davies 
for the gusto, extravagance and variety of his new collection of short 
stories—A Finger in Every Pie. Indeed to goodness, the English 
novel and short story are much indebted just now to Anglo-Welsh 
writers, who are a chief source of whatever freshness or hope may 
be found in these long-suffering, over-used forms. 

There are eighteen stories in this new collection, and seventeen of 
them are about Wales, the Wales of miner and peasant and miner’s 
wife and miner’s child. The eighteenth, which is the longest, is 
called Queen of the Céte d’Azur, is set in Nice in 1933, and is an 
exercise in the Isherwood manner. It is a successful story ; in his 
exposition of the perversities and miseries of some Nice-addicts the 
author skates clear alike of sentimentality and of desiccation. His 
manner is just warm enough, nicely balanced in irony and good 
humour, for the piteous and comic encounters he has to narrate; 
and the atmosphere of Nice, its pinkness and light and floweriness, 
is used as a brightly consoling décor, and may indeed rouse in some 
readers a brief, unregenerate nostalgia for the bad old pleasure- 
seeking past. But the Welsh stories contain no such menace ; they 
are wild, funny, passionate and in various moods—but their unifying 
atmosphere is of the slagheap, the Calvinistic pulpit and the kind of 
drunkenness induced by enormous quantities of beer. They are 
uneven stories, but each one has a good, individual idea to it, if all 
are not equally well worked through. The ones I liked best— 
Charity, The Dark World and The Pits Are On The Top—are the 
least original in theme perhaps, but they have a curious, tender 
quality, and seem to escape the “ folk” source which one feels to be 
imperfectly assimilated in some of their fellows which are more up- 
roariously passionate or funny. But all these stories have a cleat 
entertainment value, and all are written with skill and with free 
imaginative grace. 

Anna, by Mr. Norman Collins, is a Book Society choice, and is 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 184 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week. Envelopes 
should be received not later than first post that day and must bear the word 
4 “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. Solutions must be on 
the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution and the 
n name of the winner will be published in the following 1ssue.] 
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current 
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an elaborate, large tale of the love-adventures of a Rhineland girl NV 

who runs away to Paris after her lover in 1870, gets caught up in FINANCE AND I ESTMENT 
the Franco-Prussian war and, never returning to Germany, has a By CUSTOS 


succession of carefully detailed experiences, dying at last, a quiet, 
respectable old widow, in Cheltenham. Mr. Collins has assembled 
his detail well ; he gives the reader a very good, concise account of 
the Siege of Paris and some exciting and moving battle-pieces ; later 
in the book he writes effectively of life in a convent in the South of 
France ; and he is very good indeed, and quite funny, with English 
country-house life in the 1880’s, as seen through the surprised and 
rather stupid eyes of his heroine, now a governess. But a major 
defect runs all through the work, in that one can find no vestige 
whatever of life or character or meaning in the inept, slow hesoine, 
even whose much-stressed physical beauty seems throughout as 
sleepy and unilluminated as the rest of her. It is an unhappy failure 
in a careful, ambitious piece of work. 

In The Fighting Littles Mr. Booth Tarkington is again making 
use of a formula that has served him well in Seventeen, the Penrod 
books and Alice Adams. But as the Littles themselves so frequently 
say, what of it? If he can present an old theme against an up-to- 
date background with an occasional twist of originality, and can 
thus compel from his reader those occasional startled laughs of sheer 
unreasoning amusement—what of it? Let us be grateful to him, 
to the adolescent members of the Little family and their noisy, idiotic 
and engaging friends and accomplices. Of course, one is either 
amused by the American extravagants or unable to smile at them 
at all. Take, as a test, the dilemma of Filmer, aged fifteen, sent 
down town to find his sister’s Chow—the dog having understandably 
fled after being forced to take part in a charade which necessitated 
dressing him up in “grandmother’s cute little old taffeta basque.” 
The only formula that presents itself to Filmer in his search is an 
inquiry as to whether anyone has seen “a reddish kind of Chinese- 
looking dog dressed up like Old Times.” The impact of Filmer, 
his sister and his sister’s boy-friends on the older generation is 
formidable ; it is also, in a light-hearted way, an accurate hit in the 
very centre of the target. 

In presenting a story of horror and terror it is essential that the 
horror and terror should convey to the reader a sense of their in- 
evitability. This sense is wholly absent from The Killer and the 
Slain. John Talbot, telling his own story, merely asserts that an 
unpleasant boy named James Tunstall possessed, from schooldays 
on, an irresistible power over him. But what this power was and 
whence it arose remains forever unaccounted for and forever uncon- 
vincing. The story, such as it is; is implicit in its title. Talbot is 
driven to murder Tunstall, whose evil spirit thereupon enters him 
and drives him to commit a second murder. Even the most un- 
sophisticated searcher after goose-flesh sensation will be able to fore- 
cast the whole trend of Talbot’s trip down the road to Endor from 
the very first chapter. Kate O'BRIEN. 





DO YOU REMEMBER? 
ORANGES, 
fruit and bananas are now 


lemons, grape- 
no more than a memory. 

But food for the mind we 
shall always have so long 
as this remains 
free. 


country 





BOOKS are still untaxed. and unrationed, but 
supplies are limited, so buy wisely and with 
discrimination. If in doubt what books to give 
your friends, play for safety and send them 
BOOK TOKENS which they can exchange at 
| any good bookshop for the volumes they want. 
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Prices from 3s. 9d. 

















SOMBRE news from the war fronts and the persistent pressure of 
funds seeking investment have been just about equally matched as 
stock market factors this week. Here and there profit-snatching 
sales by the professional and semi-professional element have brought 
a modest relapse in prices, but taken as a whole the investment 
front remains immensely strong. Would-be buyers of depressed 
shares with recovery possibilities vastly outnumber the sellers, and 
seem likely to do so for a long time. It also looks as if in the 
search for income yields investors will be willing to buy such 
securities as home rail junior stocks and many second-grade indus- 
trial ordinary shares up to substantially higher levels. 


COURTAULDS’ PROSPECTS 


Stockholders in Courtaulds can never complain of any lack of 
clarity in the annual review presented by their chairman. This 
year Mr. Samuel Courtauld has had a good deal to say on the 
subject of the Treasury award in the matter of the American Viscose 
sale. The cash proceeds, amounting to £27,125,000, have already 
been invested in British Government securities, and are not to form 
the basis of any capital distribution scheme. Most stockholders, I 
imagine, will accept the board’s view that at present the reasons 
for husbanding resources are “overwhelmingly strong.” As for the 
effects on income, the E.P.T. position is obviously relevant. Mr. 
Courtauld points out that the favourable profit standard of the 
American Viscose will no longer form part of the standard of the 
group. On the other hand, it appears that the net income from the 
new gilt-edged investments, not being subject to E.P.T. or N.D.C,, 
may not differ materially from the net income which would probably 
have been received from America during pericds of high taxation 
there had the original American investment remained undisturbed. 
This year has started well, the company having been busy’ in the 
first six months in spite of the large and growing number of trade 
restrictions. When the cautious head of this business forecasts 
that the net distributable income for 1942 will not be far different 
from that of 1941, stockholders may rest assured that, in the absence 
of anything less than unforeseeable calamities, the prospects are well 
assured. At 38s. 3d., Courtaulds £1 ordinary units yield roughly 
4 per cent. on the 7} per cent. dividend rate. 


MORRIS MOTORS’ PROFITS 


Another of our leading industrial concerns which has now adjusted 
itself satisfactorily to war conditions and has a promising peace- 
time outlook is Morris Motors. Gross trading profits rose last year 
from £1,951,104 to £2,224,087, net profit, after depreciation, was 
up from £1,520,913 to £1,634,520, and taxation called for only 
£608,380, against £774,282. On the other hand, A.R.P. for the 
group called for £214,312, against £122,537, special provision for 
rehabilitating factories for post-war production has been doubled 
at £100,000, and there is a transfer of £25,000, against nil, to 
dividend equalisation reserve. Although the ordinary dividend is 
merely maintained at 17} per cent., free of tax, it has again been 
earned with a comfortable margin. In his survey, Lord Nuffield 
makes it clear that last year’s improvement in net trading profit 
was not due to better profit margins, but was the outcome of a 
“somewhat lower” profit margin on a greatly expanded volume of 
business. From the consolidated balance-sheet it is apparent that 
this group’s liquid position is very strong, cash and investments 
amounting to £3,650,000. Nor does it seem that a fall in the stock- 
in-trade item from £4,003,769 to £2,885,653 indicates any curtailment 
in the scale of operatiops. Factory capacity has, in fact, been con- 
siderably enlarged. At 34s. 6d. the 5s. units yield just over 5 per 
cent. gross. They are a good holding. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 


(Incorporated by Royal Cherter, 1835.) ad 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,J00: Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietor: under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australf@ and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, :lso Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. Deposits for fixed 
periods received. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
TELEPHONE RENTALS LIMITED 












4AM RATHER 















of 
a PROGRESS MAINTAINED RARE - ONLY ASK 
ing ° 2 si 
ght THE thirteenth annual general meeting of Telephone Rentals Limited was 
held on September 14th at the registered office, Hollingsworth Works, 
ent Martell Road, West Dulwich, London, S.E. Mr. Fred. T. Jackson, 
sed chairman and managing director, presided. 
and The chairman said: Gentlemen,—You will no doubt wish to take the 
the accounts and directors’ report, which were circulated to all shareholders 
uch some days ago, as read, and I will therefore now proceed to discuss the 
jus- results of the company’s operations for the year ended May 31st last 
with you. 
As will be seen from the profit and loss account the gross dividends 
from our subsidiary companies show a small decrease compared with the 
previous year and amounted to £133,820, as against £136,268 for the 
< of year to May, 1941. Reasons for this decrease are referred to in the 
his directors’ report and arise in part from increased costs of maintenance, 
the together with the expenditure incurred by the subsidiary companies in 
cone respect of insurance against war damage, which in our case is very 
considerable These increased costs have in part been offset by a => 
cady percentage increase in the annual rental charges, to which most of our Sa 
orm subscribers have agreed. : ; 
a 2 The dividends on sundry investments and interest receivable show a It is a ~ search everywhere for Peek 
sons slight increase at £9,446, as compared with £8,904. There is no material Frean’s — to enjoy that unvarying quality for 
the variation in the charges in the profit and loss account ; the increase in which these biscuits are famous. But please don’t 
Mr directors’ fees being accounted for by the appointment of an additional : ’ - 
‘te director as mentioned in the directors’ report. do it. Trust your regular dealer, who will consider 
| ‘he TRADING RESULTS you all the more if you are patient and understand 
the _ The result for the year, before charging national taxation, is a profit of his many difficulties. 
.C.. £134,085, as compared with £136,312 for last year. 


lr you will turn to the profit and loss appropriation account you will 


ably observe that there is a very large increase in the charge for national ¢ ] a 
ation taxation, and as a result of this and of the slight decrease in the net 
‘bed. profit we have had to reduce our transfer to the general reserve to 











| the £10,000, against £25,000 for the year to May, 1941. 

rade It is proposed to pay a final dividend of 6 per cent., less income-tax 

5 at 9s. 10.55d. in the £ the reason why tax is not being deducted at the BRITAIN’S CRISPEST BISCUITS 
casts full standard rate of ros. in the £ being, as you are aware, in order to 

erent pass on to shareholders the relief obtained by the company in respect 

sence of Dominion income-tax. This dividend, together with the interim 

well dividend of 4 per cent., absorbs the net sum of £40,290.- _ 

ighly We started the year with a credit balance to the appropriation account 


of £41,448, but after providing for the items to which I have just referred 
the balance which we have to carry forward to next year is reduced to E 
£33,680. We have, as usual, set out in full the reserve accounts, but 


I think that the transfers thereto are perfectly clear and do not call for 


usted any comment on my part. The balance-sheet shows, on the left-hand side, 

eace- that our reserve accounts now amount to £341,781, being an increase A H om é 
vear of approximately £10,000 since last year. 

‘was The balance carried forward on the profit and loss appropriation fi 

ail account is, as already mentioned, £33,680, and these items, together with rom 
omy the issued capital, give us a total of £1,175,461. The current liabilities 

r the are set out in the usual detail and including the reserve for the proposed H. Om é 

n for final dividend, amount to £121,992, showing only a relatively small 

ubled increase compared with the figures at May, 1941. Wegivereal HOME LIFEin 
il, INVESTMENTS the Homeat STREATHAM 
nd 1s On the assets side of the balance-sheet our investments in subsidiary to 100 incurable invalids, 
been companies remain the same as last year, but the amounts advanced to and also provide life pen- 
iffield them show a small increase, giving our total interest in the subsidiary 


sions for 300 others able to 


profit companies by way of shares and advances in a figure of £1,079,825, as be with friends or relatives. 


compared with £1,066,824. 






of r The sundry investments show a slight decrease due to the realisation All are largely dependent 
ne o of a part of our holding of Australian Government stock, the proceeds oa us for help and neces- 
t that of which we were able to have transmitted to this country. The sundry sities of life and we 
ments debtors are only £983, and the last item—namely, cash at banks and in APPEAL FOR HELP 
stock- hand—does not call for any explanation on my part. 

Iment LEADING POSITION MAINTAINED 
| con- We still hold the leading position in our particular industry, which is 

5 per the provision on rental of internal telecommunication and broadcasting 


installations, factory time and cost control systems, &c. All the apparatus 
we have developed is in great demand, and many of the leading industrial 





ra = in the country are our subscribers. 
J eference has already been made to increased costs and overheads ~ ; ; on 
ken under various headings, but it is very satisfactory that most of our sub- S: cme af pe tontioah Clan piecktl 
_* scribers have agreed to a percentage increase in the rentals we charge. resists total incapabilitv by weaving 
CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS Legacies. Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed 
Providing the material and labour position does not worsen, I see no 
4° Teason to — ~e any falling off in our financial results during the THE BRITISH HOME and HOSPITAL 
+2. current year. Indeed, as eight months of the operating companies’ finan- 
a cial year have passed the known results make my forecast a reasonably for INCURABLES 


00,000. safe one. (of the Middle Class) 


ealand, The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a final divi- STREATHAM, S.W.16 


Credits dend of 6 = i 
— = bd Per cent., less Income Tax (making 10 per cent. for the year), i Telephon: : GIPSY HILL 1641 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





N EXCELLENT COOK—a good 
an entertaining book and 
a satisfying King Six Cigar! A 
day fully justified for 10}d, 


meal 


strenu 











PERSONAL 


+ O.S. Will “Spectator” reader give carpet, 1s ft. by 
>. 20 ft. (approx.) tor Bember Pilots Recreation Room 
p'ease >—Box A865 

‘ ANC ER SUFFERER.—Poor old woman, husband 
( delicate. Net income 23s. 7d. per week. Funds for 
nourishment urgently needed. Jewellery gratefully received. 
Case 238 42.—NATIONAL SoOctIETY FOR CANCER REI IEP, 
2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey, 

ON”! GO BAREHEAU&D bu. Ladies’ and Gentle- 
J men’s old felt hats are very valuable to GUY’S 
HOSPITAL, S.E.1 Please send to APPEAL SECRETARY. 

UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learnt in 
] ) twelve 2-hour posta! essons, Send 3d. in stamps for 
first 'esson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1 

OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
| for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
B.Com., B.D. Moderate Fees. — Prospectus (price 3d. 
from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. Bo3, WOLSE 
HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 

ITERARY Typewtg. promptiy ex. MSS. 1ts., carbon 
iv copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFart ANE (C), 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

ONOMARK. Confidential London Address, 
\ redirected. $s. p.a.—BM/MONO 23, W.C.1 

UAKERISM.—lInformation and literature respecting 
() the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends, free on application to the Frrenps Home SERvics 
Commurres, Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 

) EFRESH YOURSELF in_ English Country. 
] \ Descriptive List (4d, post free) 

of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
EOPLE’S REFRESHMENT House AssocIATION, Lp 
St. George’s House, Regent Street. W.1 

PEGULAR FITNESS, energy and freedom from 

\ digestive troubles are the rewards you get for the little 
more you pay for “Bermaline,” the better quality bread. 
Ask Baker, or write BERMALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow. 

YEPRINT of PICTURE OF INDIA—15,000 word 

\ factual summary of Indian Problem. Obtainable for 
tid. postage from Secretary, India-Burma Association, 
22 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 

»HYTHM RECREATION! A new idea. Fun and 

\ education, exercise and sociability. Wednesday, 
8-10 p.m. 1s. 6d.—10a, Newton Road, Westbourne Grove. 
Bring soft or tennis shoes—and a partner 

*PARE-TIME WRITING.—If you are interested in 
‘e) writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
RADIO PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by correspondence 
in spare time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM—the only School under the direct patron- 
age of the leading newspaper proprietors. Free advice and 

Poot “ Writing for the Press’ from Prospectus Dept., 

57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
7 has PEWRITING. Sybi. Rang, Literary, Medicai, Legal 
&c., Expert work. L wat experience.—17 Ham Hampstead 
Hil! Gdns., London, N ampstead 3954. Mod. terms. 
rIVYPING of all kinds  edeeallae. —Apply, Miss Epys, 
s Carroll Avenue, Merrow. Tele. : Guildford 3895. 
\ TATCHES WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out of 
order. Top prices paid. Send registered, Cash or 
offer by»return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4 
Ww DNESDAY, September 23, at 6.30 p.m. Mr. J. a 
Alexander, “ The Crime of the Sentimentalist,” 
The Free Trade Legion Rooms, 38 Bedford Street, Seanad, 
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SPECTATOR, SEPTEMBER 


BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
CALCUTTA 


ELLERMAN 





Fairmile Park Road, 
Surrey. 
Liverpool. 
Balloch, 
Dumbartonshire. 


Tudor Court, 
Cobham, 

Tower Building, 
Woodbank Hotel, 





Wax, 1939 Motor Car, small mileage, state price.— 
Box No. A866. 





EDUCATIONAL 


AMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
} Principal: Mas. E. E, R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.) 
First-class London training leading to interesting secre- 
taria! posts in the Services or in civil life. Lovely country 
house in very safe area. Prospectus from SECRETARY, 
Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 


UAN LUIS VIVES SCHOLARSHIP TRUST. 


The Juan Luis Vives Scholarship Trust offers a certain 
number of scholarships available to: (a) young Spaniards in 
Great Britain who wish to continue or complete their school 
courses ; (b) Spaniards who desire to increase their -_¥ 
ledge of any trade or profession, or to follow technical, 
or university courses ; (c) Spaniards who wish to carry on 
research or other specialised work in Great Britain: and (d) 
Persons of any nationality desirous of studying in Spanish 
schools or universities with a view of teaching Spanish 
Philology, History or Literature in Great Britain. 

Candidates for scholarships should apply to the Hon, 
SECRETARY OF THE TRUST, 125 High Holborn, London, 
W.C.1, giving full particulars of qualifications and experi- 
ence, and an estimate of the financial help required, 


ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C, 
















encluding Purchase Tex 
“ Eclipse ” Blades (now made only in the 
popular slotted pattern) are not easily 
obtainable nowadays, but perseverance is 
amply rewarded in clean and comfortable 
shaving. 

Obtainable only from Retailers. 


\ JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 4 








i OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
) University of London) 
Principal—Miss J. R. Bacon, M.A., Cambridge. 

The Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday, October 
Ist, 1942. The College prepares women students for the 
London degrees in Arts and Science. Entrance Scholarships, 
from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibitions of not more 
than £35, tenable for three years, will be offered for com- 
petition in February, 1943. The last date for the receipt of 
entry forms is 12th December, 1942.—For further parti- 
culars apply to the Secretary, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 





APPOINTMENT 
Q) TAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


s 
LEEK WESTWOOD HALL GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD Mistres* of 
the above-named School to take up duties at the com- 
mencement of the Spring Term, 1943. Candidates must 
be Graduates of a British University or have equivalent 
qualifications. 

At present there are 300 pupils in the school, and the 
salary scale for County Maintained Schools of this size is 
£600 rising by increments of £20 to £700 per annum. 
Previous experience as a Head Mistress will be considered 
in determining the commencing salary. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope and must be returned by 6th October. 

. HuGues, Director of Education. 

_ County Education Offices, Stafford. rd. September, 1942. 
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QT. IVES, Cornwall, Hotel Pedn Olva. Beautifully 
\ situated close to sea and Porthminster Sands. An ideal 
spot for long or short stay during Autumn and Winter. All 
rooms with splendid sea views. Direct access from Hotel 
gardens to rocks and beach. For brochure apply MANAGER. 





W.C.2. Admission free. ML . a b : ee Telephone : St. Ives 222. 
WwW aged 68, sole income £39 per annum. UBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 

Suffering from heart trouble and needs complete BOOK. EXHIBITIONS 
rest. Please help us to free her from ey ,anxiety Official Book of Headmasters’ Conterence and Association 7 
during convalescence. (Case 219). Appeal “ —D1s- of Preparatory Schools. RTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE.—Second 
TRESSED GENTLEFOLK’s Arp ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, Consult re Schools, Careers, &c. By post 12s, 1d i Exhibition with New Works.—Leicesver GALLERIES, 
London, W.6. Dranr AND Sows. 17 Museum Street. W.C.1 Leicester Square. 10—5.30. Saturday, 10—1I. 





ys Tel. 27301 (20Lines) 
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